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~ The American Medical Association 
and Its Interest in Health Education 


INCE earliest colonial days, By Subscription to the Journal may 
6 when doctors first began to W. W. BAUER, M.D. also be had by non-fellows and 
practice in primitive Amer- Director, Bureau of Health and Public In- non-members, and this subscrip- 
ican communities, they have gath- struction, American Medical Association tion privilege is not limited to 
ered informally in local groups for The nineteenth of a series of articles explaining physicians. 
discussion of scientific problems. th, itn. purpose. and protram of national oruni; “The American Medical Asso- 
Out of these groups, by various _ recreation. ; ‘ ciation has in the course of time 


stages which are not of sufficient interest to non-medical developed a large number of activities, all of which di- 
readers to warrant description in detail, there has devel- rectly or indirectly react to the benefit of the public 
oped the American Medical Association. The first meet- health. It is interesting to note that the very first meet- 
ing of the Association was held in 1847, in Baltimore. ing in 1847 received a proposal to appoint a committee 
There have been changes since that time in the forms of on sanitary improvements, which was supposed to pre- 
organization, but these are of little interest except to the sent “an annual report on the general sanitary condi- 
members themselves. For a correct understanding of tion of our country, compared with that of other local- 
the Association and its policies, it is, however, essential ities, embracing, as far as practicable, the existing ar- 
to realize that the Association is organized along very rangement of the Prisons, Hospitals, Educational Insti- 
much the same lines as our government, that is, it is a tutions, Manufacturing Establishments, etc., etc., in 
democratic organization. The cornerstone of the Asso- their relations to the laws of health and life. They shall 
ciation is the county medical society, of which there are also point out with discretionary minuteness the more 
a little more than two thousand, known in various parts obvious infringements of nature’s code of health gener- 
of the country as county societies, parish societies, or ally permitted by the authorities of cities and densely 
district societies. In sparsely settled territories several populated districts, and their influence on human 
adjoining counties may be organized into one society viability; including any other information tending to the 
bearing the names of the respective counties. * increased valuation of human life.” 

The county societies in a state make up the state The Committee on Hygiene was requested to study 
society and there is a district society in the District of the influence of the extensive introduction of tea and 
Columbia which has the same status as a state society. coffee into the diet of persons under the age of puberty, 
Within the several states, counties are grouped into coun- and a number of other questions of public health inter- 
cillor districts, which elect representatives to the state est were discussed. 
council. The business and scientific affairs of state med- 
ical societies are managed by the state officers, the \W ITHOUT going further into the details of organi- 
council, and the state house of delegates. The state zation and history of the Association, the following 
societies send delegates to form the House of Delegates brief outline is presented of the various functions of the 
of the American Medical Association. The Association Association, together with the time when they were estab- 
is thus seen to be a federation of constituent state lished. 
societies which are in turn made up of component county In 1873, the Judicial Council of the Association was 
or district societies. The policies of the American Medi- first organized to deal with matters concerning profes- 
cal Association are determined in the last analysis by the sional ethics. It is not generally realized that the ethical 
House of Delegates, deriving its power from the state standards which have been maintained and defended by 
societies, which in turn derive their authority from the the medical profession throughout the centuries have 


) local membership. The national officers and employees been and remain among the greatest safeguards to the 
of the Association work under the direction of a Board of public health in that they tend constantly to improve 
Trustees, elected by the House of Delegates. the quality of medical practice, to discourage dishonesty, 


There are two classes of membership in the American charlatanism, quackery, undue personal ambition, de- 
Medical Association. ‘The first is membership in the structive competition, commercialism, and other unde- 
county medical society, which automatically carries with sirable influences. 
it membership in the state medical society and in the In 1883, the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
American Medical Association. Members, in turn, are tion was established. This journal, published weekly, 
eligible to fellowship in the Scientific Assembly of the is now acknowledged to be the leading medical journal 
American Medical Association, which confers the privi- in the world. It is the official spokesman for the 
lege of attending the annual Scientific Session and of re- organized medical profession of the United States. In 
ceiving the Journal of the American Medical Association addition to the Journal and the Bulletin, the American 
and the Bulletin of the American Medical Association. Medical Association publishes monthly journals dealing 
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with the following subjects: internal medicine, diseases 
of children, neurology and psychiatry, surgery, derma- 
tology and syphilology, otology, pathology and ophthal- 
mology. ‘These were established at various times be- 
tween 1909 and 1929. 

In 1899, the American Medical Association established 
its scientific exhibit, which has now grown until it fur- 
nishes what is probably the outstanding feature of the 
annual Scientific Assembly and is probably not surpassed 
by any scientific exhibit anywhere. The Council on 
Scientific Assembly was established in 1915 to take 
charge of the annual Scientific Assembly, including the 
Scientific Exhibit. This offers to the medical profession 
of America a rich and varied scientific program and 
through the benefits conferred upon physicians, it reacts 
in ever widening circles to the benefit of the patients 
of those doctors. 

In 1904, the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals began its work of conducting a clearing house for 
information concerning medical education and hospitals. 
The classifications of medical schools and of hospitals 
has resulted in putting medical education in the United 
States on a very high plane. There are at present 
seventy-six recognized Class A medical schools in the 
United States and very few inferior schools are able to 
operate because students, naturally, choose good schools 
if they are informed about them. Hospitals are also 
classified with respect to their acceptability for interne- 
ship and for residencies in specialties. A directory of 
reputable hospitals is published each year, together with 
statistical matter relating to them. 

The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry was organ- 
ized in 1905 to investigate and report on medicinal 
products offered to physicians for their use. Through 
this Council numerous investigations have been made 
and reports published in the Journal, and since 1909 the 
Council has published annual volumes on proprietary 
medicinal preparations which enable physicians to know 
what drugs they are prescribing and the character of 
proprietary preparations which are offered them. In 
1906, a Chemical Laboratory was established as an ad- 
junct to the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. The 
Laboratory also serves in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Investigation. 

The Association established the Bureau of Investi- 
gation in 1906 to gather information on the nostrum 
evil and quackery, medical frauds, fallacies, faddism, 
and allied topics. This material is published from time 
to time in the Journal and has been compiled into two 
volumes entitled Nostrums and Quackery, as well as 
numerous pamphlets dealing with such groups of prepa- 
rations as fake obesity cures, mechanical nostrums, mail 
order frauds, deafness cures, and other forms of frauds. 
The director of this bureau gives popular addresses on 
cosmetics and patent medicines and other forms of ex- 
ploitation. 

The American Medical Directory was begun in 1906. 
It is a central listing of all physicians known to the 
American Medical Association, including medical stu- 
dents and internes. Non-members as well as members 
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are included in the Directory. The Directory iS pup 
lished ordinarily every two years, but during Pte 
nomic depression the 1933 edition was Postponed 
1934. Supplements to the Directory are issued in tile 
graphed form at regular intervals. Both the Director 
and the supplements are available by subscription, Dats 
in the Directory includes information as to the phys. 
cian’s date of birth, his medical education, his locatio, 
if known, membership and fellowship in the America, | 
Medical Association, membership in other medical as, 
ciations, and his connections, if any, with medical m“ 
cation. The Directory also lists hospitals and allied 
institutions. 

In 1911, long before health education was a popily 
subject, the American Medical Association establish 
a Council on Health and Public Instruction, which hy 
since become the present Bureau of Health and Pubj 
Instruction. The purpose of the Bureau is to promo; 
popular understanding of health and the relation of mej. 
cine to the public health through such media as Hygeiy 
The Health Magazine, pamphlet publications, radio talk 
cooperative advisory relationships with lay organizatio; 
interested in health education, health exhibits, person 
addresses by the Director, and by furnishing materi 
for activities in health education to state, county, anj 
district medical organizations.’ It also endeavors to fy. 
ther the periodic health examination. It answers thoy 
sands of letters every year, addressed to Hygeia. 

In 1910, the American Medical Association libray 
was established, through which doctors can_bort 
packages of clippings or single issues of medical period 
icals. This service brings the latest scientific inform. 
tion within reach of the remotest doctor who is a membe 
of the Association or a subscriber to the Journal. 

Another part of the service of the Library of th 
American Medical Association is maintenance of th 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, which was taka 
over by the American Medical Association in 1915 ani 
has been published ever since at a substantial annul 
loss to the Association. It offers physicians in Americ: 
an index to all significant medical literature in even 








language. 

The Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation wa 
established in 1922. Through this Bureau the medic 
profession is kept informed of legislative proposals ani 
the legislators in turn may be advised as to the opinin 
of physicians on legislation affecting the public health 

In 1923, the American Medical Association launche 
a project which has proved to be unique, namely,‘ 
magazine of national circulation devoted exclusively ti 





authoritative material on health and health educatia 
The magazine was appropriately named Hygeia. It wa 
supported for several years at heavy loss and has neve 
been a source of profit to the Association. It is ded: 
cated to the purpose of enlightening the public wil 
relation to health and medical matters and it represeti 
the conviction of the medical profession that the publi 
is entitled to such knowledge about health as can profi 
ably be acquired by non-medical persons. The featur 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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HE TITLE of my talk,* “Why Exercise,” might 
T= as well be “Why Not Exercise?” Most Ameri- 
cans are already exercise conscious. Some exercise 
because they want to be strong. Some exercise in order 
to resist colds and other diseases. Some exercises to lose 
weight; while others exercise to gain weight. Some seek 
through exercise to get more and redder blood; while 
others exercise to become more efficient in business. We 
have been warned that in exercise lies the danger of 
sudden death; while others, more optimistic, have 
promised indefinite prolongation of life. Then there 
are many who exercise just because it is lots of fun. 
As physical educators it is our duty to know rather 
than to guess at the truth about such claims. In our 
efforts to secure such information we find the science of 
physiology genuinely in the service of physical education. 


OES exercise develop strength? The answer is, yes. 

The strength of a muscle is directly proportional 
to the area of its cross section. In other words, a muscle 
whose cross section is 1 square inch has a pulling power 
of 140 pounds, while a muscle whose effective cross sec- 
tion measures 2 square inches can lift 280 pounds. This 
pulling power is due to the united contraction of many 
thousands of discreet cylindrical muscle cells, averaging 
in length, 1'4 inches, and in diameter, 1/600 inch. If 
all of the four billion muscle cells of the entire body 
were laid end to end, the tiny strand would encircle the 
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globe four times in the latitude of the Great Lakes. When, 
owing to exercise, an individual’s muscles become larger 
and therefore stronger, there is no multiplication of mus- 
cle cells but rather a thickening of some of the cells 
which previously had been undersize. This discovery 
we owe to the painstaking studies of scientists who de- 
vised special methods of counting the thousands of fibres 
in a single muscle. In some cases they observed a vir- 
tual doubling of the cross section without any increase 
in the number of cells. , 

But not all forms of exercise are equally effective in 
this regard. At the close of a winter of heavy gymnastics 
the students at the Sport Forum, Berlin’s School of Phys- 
ical Education, had larger muscles, as measured by 
girths, than they had in the following fall after additional 
participation in a summer session of track and field ac- 
tivities. Rats which daily ran a mile in 120 minutes 





*A paper presented before the Central District Physical Education 
Association, April 6, 1934, at St. Paul, Minn. Teachers who desire 
additional copies of this article in reprint form may secure the same 
at nominal cost by addressing the author. 





Why Exercise 


By 
ARTHURH STEINHAUS 


Professor of Physiology, George Williams College, Chicago 


developed larger muscles than their litter mates who ran 
the same distance more leisurely. When the muscles in 
both legs of a frog were stimulated simultaneously daily 
for 2 weeks, the muscles of the leg whose movements 
were resisted by holding the leg in a stretched condition 
were 13 per cent heavier than their mates from the other 
side whose movements were not interfered with. Thus 
we see that hypertrophy, as this enlargement of muscle 
cells is called, is proportional not to the total amount of 
work done but to the amount of work done per second 
or per minute. This explains why the dash man, the 
gymnast, the heavy weight lifter, the wrestler, and the 
tap dancer develop large muscles. 

At this juncture some of you ask, “But what is it that 
makes muscles grow larger?” We do not yet have a sure 
answer—only a hint or two. When tadpoles eat fatigued 
frogs’ muscles they grow larger than when untired mus- 
cles are fed. The same growth-stimulating effect of 
fatigued muscle tissue has been demonstrated on blow- 
fly larvae. Even more astounding is the fact that from 
a hash of tired frog muscles there emanate certain newly 
discovered rays. These mitogenetic rays, as they are 
called, have a powerful effect on growth processes. They 
will, for example, increase by 35 to 50 per cent the multi- 
plication rate of yeast cells even though the yeast culture 
is separated from the fatigued muscle by a distance of 
five millimeters. Thus, to that formidable collection of 
light, heat, cosmic, ultra-violet, and X-rays, discovered 
by the untiring efforts of physicists, the physiologist now 
adds another ray, whose very creation as well as dis- 
covery is the result of work. 

We return to our main theme with a simple rule: any 
exercise which is heavy enough to tax a muscle to its 
limit will stimulate that muscle to grow larger, and with 
this hypertrophy there comes greater strength. But let 
us ask ourselves, is strength a desirable goal? Does 
modern man need large muscles? Let us assume you 
weigh 160 pounds; 64 pounds, or about 40 per cent of 
this weight, is in muscle. In other words, you have a 
64-pound motor whose function it is to support, move, 
and transport this total of 160 pounds of body. Depend- 
ing on your occupation, this motor must, in addition, do 
more or less external work, as, for example, shovelling 
coal, digging a garden, stoking a furnace, or changing 
an automobile tire. The ideal muscular equipment. is 
that which has just enough margin of strength or power 
to maintain posture without effort, to do the day’s work 
easily, and to handle one’s body weight readily. Beyond 
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this point it is wise to observe the maxims: ‘““Truck-horse 
muscles are out of place on a buggy-horse job,” and 
“Why bang around with a five-ton truck when a runa- 
bout will do?” 


yew ‘exercise increase endurance? The answer is in 
the affirmative. Your endurance can best be meas- 
ured by how much work you can do without tiring. It 
is largely dependent upon how efficiently the heart does 
its work. This organ must pump blood through the 
lungs and throughout the entire body. The blood so 
pumped carries oxygen to the muscles. This oxygen is 
needed by the muscles to dispose of the waste products 
of muscle action, such as lactic acid, which, if they did 
accumulate, would produce fatigue. Thus, it is clear 
that if plenty of oxygen-bearing blood is pumped out to 
the muscles they will not tire. In very recent months 
evidence is accumulating to indicate that no lactic acid 
need form at all in a muscle if it is continuously sup- 
plied with enough oxygen. 

Let us digress for a moment to pay our respects to this 
faithful, hard-working heart, which began its rhythmic 
contractions long before we were born and will continue 
them to the very end of our lives. In the average-sized 
person the heart pumps, each minute, about one gallon 
of blood to the lungs and an equal amount to the remain- 
der of the body. Thus in the course of a day the heart 
handles about 111% tons of blood, and in a lifetime of 
65 years over one-quarter of a million tons are pumped 
by this little organ whose own size is approximately that 
of a small grapefruit. The blood which is sent out to 
the muscles of the body leaves the heart under a pres- 
sure of 2% pounds to the square inch. This is from 2 to 
3 times the pressure maintained in the steam-heating 
system which warms our homes. If the work so done 
by the heart in a single day could be harnessed to a suit- 
able machine, it would be enough to lift a 150-pound 
man from the sidewalk to the top of New York’s Chrysler 
building, a height of approximately 1,000 feet. Stated 
another way, this is the equivalent of shovelling 25 tons 
of coal from the floor onto a platform 3 feet high. 

All of the figures just mentioned refer to the activity 
of the heart when its owner is completely at rest. As 
soon as exercise is begun the figures mount rapidly. I 
think the world’s record for heart performance was 
measured by my friend, Dr. Christiansen, in Denmark. 
He found that the heart of a highly trained bicyclist 
could pump out more than nine gallons of blood per 
minute to the oxygen-hungry muscles. Since this cyclist, 
no doubt, had only four to five quarts of blood in all, it 
means that the equivalent of all of his blood must have 
passed through his heart every nine seconds. 

A period of training increases the capacity of the 
heart in this function of pumping blood. Professor Lind- 
hard, also a Dane, studied an athlete before and after 
an athletic season and discovered that his heart while at 
rest was 20 per cent more efficient in this respect at the 
close of the season. But not only can an athlete’s heart 
pump more blood per minute, it can do so with fewer 
beats. This is because it puts out almost twice as much 
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blood with each stroke as does the heart of ¢ 
athlete. Herein, it seems, lies the secret of the supre 
acy of an athlete’s heart. Because it can, with fift 7 
sixty strokes, pump more blood than can another “dhe 
with seventy or eighty beats, it has more and longe 
rests between beats. A heart which beats sixty des ; 
minute works only twenty minutes and rests forty min- 
utes of each hour, while a heart beating eighty times per 
minute must work twenty-three minutes. A bit of calcu- 
lation shows that this makes a difference of eighteen 
days a year. This difference between the trained and 
untrained heart becomes even greater when both indi. 
viduals perform the same task. In fact, the non-athlete’s 
heart, during strenuous exercise, beats so fast that it 
hardly has time to fill between beats; thus, instead of 
pumping more and more blood to the active muscles, jt 
soon reaches its maximum beyond which more beats per 
minute yield no further return in increased heart output. 
Professor Henderson of Yale has pointed out that the 
heart of a smoker resembles, in this respect, the heart 
of a non-athlete, and thus is explained what every ath. 
lete knows, namely, that “smoking cuts the wind.” 

The influence of regular exercise is, however, not con- 
fined to improving the pumping unit of the circulatory 
system but in some way, not yet clearly understood, 
there is improvement in the functioning of the vasomotor 
system whose duty it is to direct blood flow into the 
most active parts. It is the equivalent of turning low 
the radiators in unused rooms while opening up those 
in occupied ones. Thus, in summary, exercise—particu- 
larly the kind which tends to make you breathless— 
trains the heart to pump larger quantities of blood with 
greater ease, and the vasomotor adjustment to direct this 
blood in more liberal amounts to the parts which need it, 
and because this blood carries the oxygen necessary to 
dispose of waste products, for this reason exercise helps 
you to do a bigger day’s work without tiring. 





he non- 





ANY people are of the opinion that regular exer- 
cise will increase their resistance to infectious dis- 
eases. In other words, they believe that in some way 
the disease-fighting powers of the body are strengthened. 
Unfortunately, there is no good reason for this belief. 
Scientists have in recent years studied this question most 
carefully both here and abroad. Experiments have been 
made on animals and on men. These efforts include 
statistical studies of large groups of people, blood tests, 
and experimental inoculation of animals. The conclu- 
sion is always the same. An athlete is just as likely 
to succumb to the poisons of bacteria as is his lazier 
brother who never visits the gymnasium. Just in one 
respect may he have a slight edge on him and that is 
because he does not fatigue as readily. There is a bit 
of evidence that some diseases may take hold of a man 
a little more easily when he is tired or worn out. But 
beyond this there is no reason to believe that regular 
exercise will add a single day to a man’s life. 
Some say that exercise outdoors is more healthful than 
exercise in a gymnasium. The answer to these believers 
is that sitting in the sunshine is more healthful than 
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sitting in the parlor. The difference here probably has 
nothing to do with the exercise factor. No one will deny 
the value of getting out-of-doors when the weather is 
pleasant. In this connection I am reminded of the con- 
clusions drawn by two German workers from studies con- 
cerning the effect of ultra-violet light on man. They 
conclude that exposure to such light rays produces 
changes in the body which closely resemble those induced 
by a period of training and thus there may be accom- 
plished an artificially-induced trained state, a sort of 
“yltra-violet road to training.” Though the workers in 
question are reputable and dependable, I hope that their 
findings will be subjected to rigorous restudy before they 
are fully accepted. One point is indisputable—we must 
in future more carefully distinguish between what hap- 
pens to a person because he 7s outdoors and because he 
runs outdoors if we want to think accurately about such 
matters. 


HERE are many people who exercise to reduce weight. 
| poem claim success, while others give up in despair 
after many trials. This is a problem to which I have 
given much serious thought. Let us get closer to the 
actual facts with the aid of a simple analogy. The body 
may be compared to an automobile. The food which we 
consume is like gasoline in an automobile. If we con- 
sume more food than is needed for the day’s run, the 
excess is stored as glycogen in the liver and muscles or 
as fat in various parts of the body. The Calorie is the 
unit by which it is possible to express the fuel value of a 
food or any other source of energy. Thus, for example, 
1 gallon of gasoline is equivalent to 36,124 Calories. The 
same number of Calories are found in 30 loaves of bread 
or about 814 pounds of fat. The average adult needs 
between 2,500 and 3,000 Calories per day to perform the 
functions of the average business man or skilled laborer. 
If he eats more than this, the excess will be stored as 
fat. Many people unconsciously adjust their food intake 
pretty closely to their needs, so that even though they 
fluctuate a bit from day to day their weight is quite con- 
stant over long periods. Some of us, however, are less 
fortunate in making this adjustment and therefore vacil- 
late between programs of dieting and exercising in des- 
perate attempts to keep in form. To help solve this prob- 
lem let us return to our analogy. If one knows how much 
mileage his car will give, under various driving condi- 
tions, on a gallon of gasoline, or shall we say on 36,124 
Calories, then it is possible to calculate just how long 
or how far it will be necessary to drive the old bus in 
order to empty the gas tank. 

Exactly the same line of reasoning holds true for the 
body. Physiologists in all parts of the world have studied 
the “mileage problem” on the human motor. They have, 
of course, had to work with all kinds of models and with 
what we might call a number of foreign makes—but 
their results are surprisingly uniform. From their re- 
sults, which are expressed in a number of different ways, 
I have prepared a table of “human mileages,” shall we 
say, under different driving conditions. Let us now ex- 
amine the amount of exercise or work, over and above 
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that needed for just sitting still, which an average-sized 
man weighing 155 pounds must perform in order to burn 
up that extra pound of fat (4,320 Calories) which he has 
stored, let us say, under his belt. 

He may do ordinary office work for eleven 8-hour days. 

He may walk 144 miles, at the rate of 2 miles per hour. 

If he is a skilled mason, he may lay 14,731 bricks. 

He may do a wand drill for 20% hours; walk 66% miles, at 
the rate of one mile in 17% minutes; play ping-pong for 17% 
hours; shovel 114,739 pounds of sand into a wheelbarrow; saw 
wood for 10% hours; fence for 8 hours; parallel bar work for 
7% hours; walk 3434 miles, at the rate of 5 miles an hour; 
wrestle 514 hours; play strenuous football for 4 hours and 48 
minutes; run 17.3 miles, at the rate of a mile in 6 minutes; run 
129 100-yard dashes at 10 seconds each; walk to the top of the 


Washington monument 48 times; or do 5,714 push-ups from the 
floor. 


If he prefers to have the electrical vibrator take off this pound 
of fat, he will need to contend with this machine for 375 15- 
minute periods. 

From our study of this list it is no doubt clear that the 
human motor is too efficient a machine to make emptying 
the gas tank by racing the motor a sensible procedure. 
The average man has not the time, even if he had the 
patience, for this procedure. A further difficulty lies in 
the fact that exercise is a great stimulator of the appetite. 
The individual whose three-mile constitutional tempts 
him to consume only one extra piece of bread and one 
pat of butter has by that one act already nullified the 
weight reducing value of the entire walk. 


It is, of course, true that very heavy people would, 
because of their additional weight, expend more energy 
than would our 155-pound model man used in the above 
illustration. On the other hand, it is just as true that 
the very heavy person often does not have the strength 
of muscles, the feet, or a sufficiently good heart to make 
the weight reduction by the exercise route at all safe. 


Lest I be misunderstood, let me be very specific before 
leaving this point. I am convinced that it is possible to 
take off weight by exercise. I have told you how much 
exercise is necessary. Of course the scales will show a 
greater loss right after exercise but most of that is the 
water lost by sweating, and will go on again as soon as 
one drinks more water. The more sensible way to take 
off weight is to put less on. By that I mean watch your- 
self at the “filling station.” Any system of weight reduc- 
tion which does not include an intelligent control of the 
diet is more than likely going to fail. This does not 
mean that a person must starve himself or otherwise 
suffer discomfort. It is not difficult to find a diet which, 
with or without exercise, will cause a gradual loss of 
weight. But one must remember that a piece of candy 
or half a doughnut eaten between meals contains just 
as many calories as a pound of string beans or a quart 
of consommé consumed at the dinner table. 


This interpretation of the rdle of exercise in weight 
reduction will bring to the minds of many of you the 
apparent contradiction presented by the case of a child 
which is underweight because it is too active. I hasten 
to recognize the existence of this type. Such children 
generally exhibit high emotional behavior or are so en- 
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schools and colleges all 

over the land there are 
thousands of teachers of 
physical education, athletic 
coaches, “and principals, 
standing up before their respective schools, imploring 
the student bodies to turn out for the various athletic 
teams for the sake of their “dear Alma Mater.” 

Most teachers and students have not thought about 
this matter a great deal, and have been willing to accept 
that reason. If any have thought differently, they dared 
not say so for fear of being thought selfish, egotistical, 
and unsocial. “Fighting for dear Alma Mater,” however, 
is bunk to a great extent. What they are fighting for is 
the acclaim, the limelight, the individual satisfaction of 
recognition given for their own superior ability. If Alma 
Mater forms a ready way by which the student may re- 
ceive the satisfaction of recognition, by providing the 
“place,” the “material,” the “coach,” and if she shows 
her appreciation for the student’s endeavor by adequate 
response, such as “giving letters, sweaters, assembly cere- 
monies, and student publication publicity,” then she will 
be tied up close to the student in the fight for recogni- 
tion, and the student will give her her share of glory. 

We all have desires, wishes, longings, and we are all 
striving for something or other, which, when we get, 
we will be happy about. The striving of the athlete for 
success is only one of a multitude of such strivings. 
What is happiness anyway, and why do we feel satisfied 
when we have achieved success? What is life and where 
did we come from; why are we rushing and bustling 
along, trying for this, hoping for that, pushing others 
aside, and trying to get what we are after? 

The answer is not simple because there are different 
groups who take different sides of the question. We turn 
to psychology for a consideration of this question because 
its field includes sensations, actions, emotions, and body- 
mind relationships bearing upon behavior. 

“In the beginning God created heaven and the earth.” 
(Genesis 1:1.) “So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them.” (Genesis 1:27.) 

In 1859, Charles Darwin published The Origin of Spe- 
cies by Means of Natural Selection, which was the first 
satisfactory explanation of the theory of evolution and 
the basis for the modern biological sciences. 

The enlightened peoples of this world are torn between 
believing that they were either created by God, or evolved 
from angleworms. I do not know how you count your- 
self, a child of God or the offspring of an angleworm; 
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but you are doubtless aligned 
with one group or the other 
on this question. The fields 
of theology and science ate 
sharply divided by it, and 
the schools of psychological 
thought are not in accord, largely through this factor. 


N T URNING to the science of psychology for help, 

we are interested primarily in the question, “What i 
the force that causes us to act as we do?” From this 
viewpoint I feel the schools of psychological thought are 
clearly divided into two groups. 

In the first group are the Structuralists, Functional. 
ists, Behaviorists, and Gestalt-Psychologists. In the 
second group are the Purposive Psychologists, Dynamic 
Psychologists, and the Psychoanalysts. 

The first group say the “driving force” comes from 
the outside. They have the evolutionary theory as their 
background and feel that man is just a piece of machinery 
that runs when the outside power is turned on. The 
power is any outside stimulation which is received 
through our sensory apparatus. Thus when we see it 
raining out, we take our umbrella. The Structuralists 
headed by Titchener, in about 1900, thought the study of 
psychology centered around the sensations. It was the 
“seeing” of the rain and other various sensations that con- 
stituted the subject matter of psychology. But the 
Functionalists, as represented by Dewey, Judd, and } 
others, a bit later said it was the “mind” that should 
be studied. Then J. B. Watson, as spokesman for the 
Behavorists, claimed that it was neither the sensations 
nor the mind, but the resultant behavior that should be 
studied. The Gestalt-Psychologists believe that behavior 
resulting from just one stimulus, as in the “conditioned 
reflex,” is too simple, that there are several stimulating 
conditions present at the same time in a pattern, 0! 
mosaic. 

The second group say there are “internal driving 
forces” which are characterized by desires to attain goal, 
to overcome difficulties, to be superior, to be Godlike, to 
express our individuality. They give the impression tha 
those who care to may consider these driving forces from 
within as spiritual. William McDougall, the leader 0 
the Purposive Psychologists, calls these driving forces 
“instinctive inborn tendencies.” Woodworth, a Dynami 
Psychologist, calls the driving force “native human me 
tives.” Freud, Adler, and Jung, of the Psychoanalysis 
are agreed that there are driving forces that cause be 
havior, but disagree on the nature of the force. Freut 
said it was “desire for sex expression”; Adler held that 
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it was “desire for superiority”; and Jung felt it was “the 
desire to preserve one’s individuality.” These three 

reed that abnormal behavior is due to some obstruc- 
tion of the driving force. Other psychologists speak of 
this urge as “the desire to surpass superiority.” Dr. 
Lightner Witmer, Director of the Psychological Clinic 
at the University of Pennsylvania, frequently uses this 
term. 

This second group as represented by McDougall, 
Woodworth, Adler, and others, seems to be agreed that 
there are inner driving forces, characterized by desires 
to be Godlike, to be superior, to attain goals, to express 
our individuality, and to overcome difficulties. They 
believe that these forces cause a great deal of our be- 
havior. 


F WE accept this view, I would feel, then, that recog- 

nition is a vital part of the process. “Recognition is 
the completion of the desires and strivings. Our success, 
and feeling of satisfaction is not complete without Recog- 
nition.” 

In order to make my meaning of the word “recogni- 
tion” clear, I would say that I have in mind “Notice-At- 
tention-Praise-Appreciation-Acknowledgement.” A boy 
wins the hundred-yard dash at a track meet. He is given 
a medal, the newspaper prints a column of complimen- 
tary words, his school gives a demonstration in assembly 
in his honor, and perhaps the Board of Trade in his 
home town meets him at the train and has a parade wel- 
coming him home. All of these actions are forms of 
recognition that are shown to this boy for his exploit. 

The athlete competes for the desire of superiority of a 
talent, but is not satisfied unless recognition is given for 
such superiority. The student seeks those forms of 
extra-curricular activity that best allow his ability to 
mark him as superior, be it music, drama, or any of the 
other clubs, but his satisfaction is not complete until some 
school publication mentions his name as having been 
superior in that activity, or some insignia is given him 
which will act as a symbol of the same. The teacher of 
physical education seeks that form of work which will 
fit in best with his ability to mark him as a superior 
person. The athletic coach has the “team” as a symbol 
for his form of recognition. If it is a winning team, then 
he is a superior person, and vice versa. 

In physical education there are many examples of the 
close association of an individual’s desire for recognition, 
and his behavior. The attempt to succeed through phys- 
ical power has always been the greatest attraction to 
spectators from earliest history. Per se, witness the 
“jousting” in King Arthur’s time, “bull fighting” in Spain, 
and “boxing and wrestling” and “football” in the United 
States. Our American public has always given recogni- 
tion to this physical prowess. Twenty years ago our 
school teams were loaded with big husky brutes who 
did not learn much in school but certainly gave a great 
exhibition of “fight,” which the spectators liked; and the 
athlete got his recognition. 

The various home towns and cities were proud of their 
athletic teams. They got their recognition by being 
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superior in that way. The team was their symbol. Their 
team was better, their town was better, they were better 
than others. This desire for recognition by towns grew, 
until educational authorities had to settle so many dis- 
putes of alleged “ringing in” of athletes without scho- 
lastic standing that they set educational requirements. 

Then educational institutions began to desire recogni- 
tion as being superior schools, and we have witnessed 
the commercializing and exploiting of athletes which led 
up to the Carnegie Foundation’s investigation, and the 
reorganization by many leading colleges and universities, 
to bring the situation down to normal. When properly 
adjusted, this should mean that schools and colleges will 
be grouped for competition with other schools of similar 
size, and having similar facilities. Swarthmore College 
recently terminated all athletic competition with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for that reason. 


HAT is the relationship that should exist between 

the athlete and his Alma Mater? There is un- 
doubtedly a social feeling that develops between the 
student, or athlete, and his Alma Mater, and under emo- 
tional stress it increases. It is a desirable feeling, it is 
the social relationship of the individual to the group, but 
it should be fostered in a sane manner. Many educational 
authorities in charge of teams seem to think that the 
student should be made to feel that he must give up ab- 
solutely everything for the school and the team. This 
feeling is often overemphasized, especially when it is 
noted that the coach or educational authorities do not 
give up half as much, and the sad part is that only too 
often this high state of “giving for Alma Mater” is only 
for the recognition of the coach, or principal, or superin- 
tendent, or board of trade, as superior people. Alma 
Mater, as represented by its faculty or board of govern- 
ors, has too often had ulterior designs for recognition for 
themselves, rather than the development of a sound edu- 
cational activity with immense values to the students 
for whom the school is supposed to be in existence. 

Nevertheless, this relationship with Alma Mater is 
valuable as a training in social behavior. But Alma 
Mater must foster it, must give recognition to the pupil’s 
Sstrivings, or it will never materialize into a healthy 
relationship. There is usually plenty of school spirit 
in schools where there are assembly ceremonies, different 
kinds of awards for athletics and the other extra-curri- 
cular activities, and plenty of publicity in student publi- 
cations and town papers. The faculty should consider 
that the type of behavior shown by students in extra- 
curricular activities indicates that such activities are the 
closest to “life-situations” of any school activity. 

School spirit is the same to the school as patriotism 
is to the country. The same feeling in large business 
organizations is called esprit de corps, but the develop- 
ment of all three comes in the same way. School spirit 
is built up entirely around this desire for recognition. 
Whatever activity the school is successful in, it should, 
and generally does, make the most of. Some schools are 
noted for their debating teams, others for dramatics, and 
still others for their athletic teams. The school gets its 
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satisfaction in being recognized as a superior school from 
the activity in which it is successful. The school body 
tingles with pride. Their team is superior, their school is 
superior, and they are superior. School spirit is the feel- 
ing a student body has for a school, because the school 
has done something for its members. When a school has 
no school spirit it is because the students of that school 
are not getting any recognition for the efforts they are 
able to make. Those efforts may be weak. If the school 
is small, it should compete with schools of like size, so 
that success in some activity may be had for which the 
pupils can be proud and for which they can get some 
satisfaction from the attendant recognition. The larger 
a school, the greater is the difficulty of maintaining school 
spirit. 


— physical education teachers, and principals, 
who are overzealous for athletic superiority of 
the school (for their own recognition, largely) often ex- 
hort the whole school body to come out for the different 
athletic teams, and rather shame-many students who do 
not care to do so. This is not a good educational policy. 
Students who have ability in music, art, politics, or busi- 
ness administration will want to go out for club compe- 
titions in those activities. There are great values to each 
of them, and the student will want to go where his abili- 
ties made his chances for success and the attendant recog- 
nition the best. . 

At the present time varsity athletics gets a higher form 
of recognition than any other school activity (perhaps 
for the reason I gave before, namely, that mankind has 
always respected physical power), and this state will con- 
tinue until the public can be educated to give just as 
much recognition to other activities. There would be 
more appeal to “class’’ teams and “mass” athletics, if 
proper recognition could be received for them. 

The giving of emblems, medals, certificates, school 
letters, sweaters, and other awards, are merely forms of 
recognition. At many colleges one is thought to be 
“showing off’ if he wears his “letter.” At ‘other schools 
the sweater must be worn inside-out to show partial sub- 
limation of the superiority feeling. Usually such schools 
have less school spirit. Sometimes, this feeling against 
wearing the letter has been fostered by editors of various 
publications and others whose form of recognition was 
not so important. 

In athletic activities, the professional competes for a 
living, and the amateur competes for the desire for recog- 
nition of superior athletic ability. To the amateur the 
breaking of a record, or winning of a medal or cup as 
symbolic of superiority, is sufficient reward. Promoters 
of athletic events are able to secure high grade perform- 
ers, who are amateurs, for nothing, and then commer- 
cialize them for their (the promoters’) personal gain. 

Colleges have done the same. Through winning teams 
(notably in football), a college becomes better known. 
This causes more students to go there and more buildings 
are built. The faculty gets recognition as being asso- 
ciated with a bigger and better-known institution. In 
return the athlete gets a certain amount of benefit in 
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terms of the development of good mental health resultin 
from the satisfaction of recognition of superior ability jn 
a major test. 

I believe in prizes and medals, in as many and diverse 
forms as possible, to fit all the possible Strivings of 
youth. Youths need recognition of whatever ability 
have for the development of proper mental health. Never 
is there a prouder youngster than the one who by 
home a symbol of some sort from school, showing he gue. 
ceeded and was recognized. 










T HE aim of education is quite universally accepted as 
being social in the broadest sense, the preparation of 
people to take their place in life, earn their own living 
serve others where necessary, and in general to fit in - 
adjust themselves to their surroundings in a way that 
will give the greatest benefit to themselves and others 
This adjustment to situations is without doubt one of the 
greatest problems for an individual to solve. 

When our desires are frustrated, or objected to, 
conflict occurs. If we are strong enough we may attack, 
if we are weak we may retreat, or we may pursue q 
middle course and adjust ourselves by accepting a lesser 
amount of the recognition we desired. When none of 
these three processes occur we find people with the var. 
ious mental disorders characterized by neurosis, psycho- 
sis, and paranoias, etc. 

In our physical education program we may help the 
individual in his preparation for life: first, by helping 
and teaching the individual how to get the things he 
wants, and, second, by teaching and assisting him to ad- 
just himself when he cannot get the things he wants. 

In the first place, he needs health, vitality, strength, 
skills, and endurance in order to attain his wants. Our 
regular program of calisthenics, apparatus, games, etc., 
will meet that need for him. He wants to succeed at 
something and get recognition for it. Our graduated 
aims in the various pieces of apparatus, field and track , 
events, and increased difficulty of exercises and games 
will serve this purpose. Leaders’ insignia, extra-honor 
awards, and points or credits toward graduation are other 
acceptable forms of recognition. 

Then too, the physical education program must be as 
varied as possible so that every type of pupil may find 
some activity at which he can succeed. Archery, tennis, 
bowling, quoits, shuffle board, handball, golf, swimming, 
shooting, and hiking are some of the activities which are 
not only varied, but can be played by the pupil in later 
life. The adult needs to get satisfaction from recognition 
of superior ability in his games, or he will not have the 
interest to go out and get that kind of recreation and 
exercise as he grows older. 

A seasonal program of extra-curricular games and 
activities should be a part of every program. If sufficient 
recognition is given those making creditable perform- 
ances in any of these activities, a larger number of pupils 
will engage in them. Physical education should not foster 
a program where so much recognition is given only the 
varsity athlete. We are not athletic coaches only, but 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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INAVUGYURACION DEL C. DE BaskET BOL 
DEL P NACIONAL REVOLYUCIONARIO 
DE NL. MoNTERREY DIC. 1$~1933., 


NE OF the most interest- 
ing aspects of Mexican 
life, at the present time, 

is the ever-increasing love for 
sports which is seen among the 
| youths all over the country, as well 
as the attention that the Government and educators are 
giving to physical education in general. 

Although the physical education movement is in its 
infancy in Mexico, there are already thousands of boys 
and girls participating in its activities, with as much 
interest and enthusiasm as their brothers and sisters of 
other countries where physical education has been pro- 
moted for many years. 

Since very little has been written about physical edu- 
cation in Mexico, I shall endeavor to give a brief outline 
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of its history, present status, and possibilities of future 
development. 

People who live in other countries often think of 
Mexico as a land of revolutions. It is true Mexico has 
been a land of revolutions and I believe that it will con- 
tinue to be that way for many years, as in order to 
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Members of the popular basketball leagues, organized for factory workers by the “Partido Nacional Revolucionario” at Monterrey, Mexico. 


Physical Education in Mexico 


By 


OSCAR F. CASTILLON 


Director of Physical Education, Circulo 


change obsolete ideas, destroy 
prejudice, and make way for fu- 
ture development revolutions are 
often necessary. We have had 
several armed revolutions but at 
the present time a powerful revo- 
lution by peaceful means is being experienced all over 
the country, a revolution to improve agricultural and 
industrial production, to better educational and social 
conditions; a revolution which will place Mexico among 
the leading nations of the world within the next quarter 
century. 

Now, as physical education has been included in the 
plan of the new revolution for the bettering of human 
life in Mexico, I shall, as I have already said, give a 
general outline of its beginnings and most recent de- 
velopments and I hope that this will be of interest to 
fellow workers in other countries. 

Very few people realize how the physical education 
movement started in Mexico. The fact is that the “thing” 
is so new, that even those who are considered pioneers 
in the work are still turning “cart wheels” and playing 








A spirited moment in one of the many interschool volleybali 
which are played all over the country. 


tag games with the children in the elementary schools. 

Before 1910 there was practically very little interest 
in physical educatior in Mexico. There were a few ath- 
letic clubs and two branches of the Y.M.C.A. operating 
in the country. Swedish gymnastics and apparatus work 
were being taught at the Military College and baseball 
was widely played in some parts of the country. The 
children played just about the same games as those which 
are universally known, and young men went out for-bull 
fighting and equestrian sports, with a very few showing 
a slight“interest in gymnastics of the old type. 

Then came the armed revolution and for several years 
our country was like a furnace of blasting flames; thou- 
sands of men were occupied in the battle fields and 
nobody thought of anything else besides the bloody 
struggle. 

After the revolution was. over, the outstanding-leaders 
of the new order began to think _of-physical education 
as a way towards the improvement of the youth and our 
late President, Venustiano Carranza, who was a highly 
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Right on their marks for one of the sprints in an indoor track meet. 
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cultured man, started to give some 
attention to the introduction of 
sports among the youths, Interest 
began to grow, several athletic Clubs 
were organized in less than five 
years, and physical education Was 
introduced in its modern form at the 
National University of Mexico iy 
19T8. Then came the Organization 
of the Federacién Atletica Moy, 
cana which held its first  nationg 
track meet in 1920. Other federa. 
tions for the promotion of wel. 
known modern sports were also 
organized. In 1924, Mexico sent its 
first delegatiOn-~to _ the Olympic 
Games, and in 1926 the First Cen 
tral American Games Were staged 3 
Mexico City with entries from Cuba, 
Guatemala, and Mexico.  Interey 
continued growing and the Gover. 
ment began to give more serion’ 
attention to the promotion of phys 
ical education; “cultural missions” were Sent bythe * 
Department of Education to the most remote corners of 
the national territory, and even ‘the Indians who live o 
the Sierra Madre began to learn some of the modem 
sports. In 1928, Mexico sent another team to the Am. 
sterdam Olympics and the wave of interest became more 
powerful. 

Then came a new era for the movement, and youth 
began to give more serious attention to the science of 
athletic training. In_1932, Mexico entered another team 
in the Olympic Games and the largest group of Mexican 
athletes in the-history of international _competition-went 
to California where, for the first time, Mexican contes- 
tants won honors in_ boxing, rifle shooting, and_high 
diving. A large group of Mexican physical directors ant | 
social workers attended the First International Recrea- 
tion Congress which was held a week before the opening 
ceremonies of the Tenth Olympiad. 


Early in 1933, a National Physical Education Com 
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mittee was organized, owing to the initiative of President 
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Abelardo Rodriguez, with branches in 
every state’s-capital city and | sub- 
committees in every town. This na- 
tional organization 1s trying to foster 
the practice of sports in a more or- 
anized way. Physical _education~is 
actually being taught in every school 
in the majority of the cities of the 
country. ieo-Cityhas_many play 
spaces Magnificently equipped and it 
prides itself upon having one of the 
largest public recreation centers in 
the world, the Centro Social_Depor- 
tivo “Venustiano Carranza.” The 

Mexico City Department of Public 
Recreation plans and provides well 
organized year-round activities which 
are conducted by Mexican leaders, 
some of whom have been trained in 
foreign countries. Public recreation 
centers, as well as private athletic 
fields, gymnasiums, swimming pools, tennis courts, base- 
ball fields, and a number of other facilities are steadily 
increasing in number. Stadiums have been built at 
Mexico City, Jalapa, Guadalajara, and Torreon. Just 
recently the Circulo Mercantil Mutualista of Monterrey 
inaugurated a physical education plant which is con- 
sidered the largest and finest in the country at the 
present time. 

National statistics for 1930 show over 2,000 athletic 
clubs throughout the republic with a total of 150,000 
members, or 1 per cent of the nation’s population. Of 
these, more than 20,000 are women. 

Basketball is the most popular sport with a total of 
40,000 players; baseball follows with 30,000; soccer 
comes next with 16,000; swimming and volleyball have 
20,000 devotees each. Other sports being practiced are 
mountain climbing, hiking, track and field, water polo, 
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One of the most active basketball teams in Mexico, the “Red Devils” of the “Circulo 
Mercantil Mutualista” of Monterrey. On the extreme right of the picture is Mr. Oscar F. 
Castillon, author of this article and coach of the team. 


bowling, boxing, golf, hunting, cycling, cricket, fencing, 
American football, wrestling, handball, jai alai, tennis, 
roller skating, polo, rowing, rifle shooting, badminton, 
playgroundball, as well as a good many of the best 
known games of low organization. Equestrian sports 
have a nationalistic touch and many “Charros’’ soci- 
eties keep awake the old traditions of the country, Folk 


dancing is also being promoted on a large scale and I 


believe that within the next few years many of the old 
dances of the people in Mexico will be known all over 
the world. Mexico has a treasure of this type of activ- 
ities, owing to the many Indian dances which have been 
taught from generation to generation, as well as from 
the folkloric influence of the Spanish people. Further- 
more, the blending of the native and Spanish races has 
produced hundreds of folk dances, songs, and children’s 
roundels which are gradually being discovered by phys- 


Cycling has thousands of devotees, in fact the members of clubs for the promotion of this sport keep very active the year round. 
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One of the girls’ championship volleyball teams. They represent the 
new type of Mexican feminine youth—healthy, happy, and full of 
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Group of secondary school girls in a Mexican folk dance festival at the stadium in Mexico City. 
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‘cal educational directors. 

The future of _physical~ 
education_in. Mexico de- 
sends on the training of 
leaders, and this is being 
done-through the School of 
Physical Education which 
isa branch of the National 
University. At the present 
time, the outstanding lead- 
ers of the movement have 
been trained in foreign 
countries, some have stud- 
ied in Germany and France, 
others in Uruguay, and the 
majority in the United 
States. Some are graduates 
of Springfield, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Interest in sports is cre- 
ating a new type of youth in Mexico. Together with 
mass production in some of the industrial centers, there 
is also mass production of athletic boys and girls, and 
the physical education “experiment” is now playing a 
very important rdle in the social life of the nation, de- 
spite the fact that this is very seldom appreciated by 
foreigners who visit Mexico as tourists. 

Physical education is contributing to the bettering of 
human life in general and is gradually tearing down old 
barriers which have stood in the way of a just and com- 
prehensive relation between the so-called “higher” and 
“lower” classes. The whole movement is entirely dema- 
cratic with emphasis placed on the welfare of the masses, 
as the physical education activities exercise their influ- 
ence not only in the exclusive clubs and private schools, 
but also in the public schools, among the people living 
out in-rural communities, and right in the heart of the 
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A group of members of one of the national “Charros” societies dressed in the native and traditional costume of the country. 
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The crowd at one of the baseball games which are played at the “Centro Social Deportivo 
Venustiano Carranza” in Mexico City. 


industrial centers, for the great majority of the manu- 
facturing plants give their moral and material support to 
the movement. 

Another important aspect of physical education in 
Mexico is its contribution to the creation of a right and 
judicious conception of international relations. Mexican 
boys have gone three times to the Olympics; native ama- 
teur boxers ‘have vistied Japan, China, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines; basketball and football teams of this country 
have toured and played in the United States; and ath- 
letes have taken part in Texas Relays. On the other 
hand, American basketball, football and tennis teams 
come to Mexico every year and play with Mexican boys, 
and through the playing “with,” a better understanding 
and a more sincere friendship has been formed. 

I do not want to give the impression that everything 

(Continued on Page 57) 





Physical Education 


in the Light of the National Recovery Program 


H. E. GRESS 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


HE THEME of this Convention as stated here is 
Ty “The New Significance of Health and Physical Edu- 

cation in the Light of the National Recovery Pro- 
gram.”* The word “recovery” indicates the loss of status 
and then a regaining of rank. I like to think of this as 
more than a recovery program. Recovery means merely 
regaining what was possessed formerly and nothing more. 
When we consider the new significance of health and 
physical education in the future social order, we like to 
think of it as helping to produce an even better condi- 
tion than the present or former state. 

Let us first consider what is meant by this new sig- 
nificance of health and physical education. We can 
consider the new significance from two standpoints; one 
from the standpoint of quantity and the other from the 
standpoint of quality. 

There seems to be more interest in the health and 
physical aspect of education than previously. More 
attention is given to these subjects in the programs of 
educational meetings and parent-teachers associations, 
and in the articles in educational magazines. More health 
rooms, gymnasiums, shower baths, and swimming pools 
have been placed in modern educational buildings, in- 
cluding elementary schools as well as secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

While this quantity aspect is important, still I do not 
consider it as significant as the change in the quality. 
The old significance of health was theoretical and, to a 
certain extent, scientific, but with little of the application 
of these principles or the practice of the art. The physi- 
cal education program consisted principally of set formal 
drills, as well as varsity athletics planned usually for a 
few, the principal objective being to win games. I do not 
want to be misunderstood here and give the impression 
that I am opposed to varsity athletics. I am very much 
interested in varsity athletics and think they have an 
important part in our modern physical education pro- 
gram. They should be planned, however, so as to permit 
more students to participate and the main objective 
should not be winning games at any price. Neither 


*Address Delivered at the Pennsylvania Physical Education Associ- 
ation Convention at Lancaster on December 8, 1933. 
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should they be based upon a background of comme. 
cialism. Our physical education program should be mage 
up of many different kinds of games, many forms of 
intramural sports, and varsity athletics for as many 
students as possible. 

The new significance of the health and physical edy. 
cation program can be illustrated very clearly by stating 
some of the objectives that were recently adopted by a 
junior high school basketball league in this locality, 
Among these objectives are the following: 

1. To develop a normal physique and maintain the 
proper functioning of the organs of the body. 

2. To develop the psycho-motor skills—to coordinate 
the mind and body—the ability to think and act quickly 
and adaptively. 

3. To develop a sincere spirit of sportsmanship which 
leads to the attainment of a fine character. 

4. To develop the play spirit which, coordinated with 
the sportsman’s ideals, may result in a greater “carry 
over” for adult life. 

5. To develop a higher degree of citizenship through 
the socializing influences of sport. 

6. To develop a unifying school loyalty. 

7. To contribute to the general welfare of the junior 
high schools of the state by unifying them on a har 
monious working basis. 

This seventh objective is rather broad in its conception 
and counteracts the narrow, local, selfish idea so often 
developed in varsity athletic contests. 

On account of the limited time a longer discussion can- 
not be given to the development of this new significance 
of health and physical education. You realize, however, 
that it emphasizes a functioning of these activities in the 
present life of the child in such a manner as to add to 
his enjoyment of living now, as well as to prepare him 
for a fuller appreciation of these activities in the future. 

























S STATED in the introduction, this new significance 

of health and physical education is to be consid- 

ered in the light of the national recovery program. This 
recovery program may be considered from three stan¢- 
points: the industrial, the economic, and the social. The 
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necessity of good health with strong physical powers has 
heen considered more important ever since the World 
War. The economic stress through which we are passing 
at the present time again is focusing our attention very 
definitely on the importance of this phase of our educa- 
tion. For the industrial worker it is necessary to have 
strong physical powers so as to be able to perform well 
the physical duties. It is also necessary to have the true 
spirit of sportsmanship which is fostered, to a large 
extent, in the physical training and athletic activi- 
ties, This spirit will make the worker realize that he has 
duties to perform as well as rights to claim. The spirit 
of true sportsmanship applied in many of the past dis- 
turbances in industry would have helped, at least to some 
extent, in their solution. In economics the solution of 
many of our problems also requires this square deal, 
where all the different parties concerned will consider 
both rights and duties. We know that clear thinking and 
good judgment depend on the proper functioning of the 
nervous system and the brain, and that these organs 
will not act properly unless there is a strong physical 
body, possessing good health. 

The development of machinery and its application to 
industry is shortening the working hours of practically 
all different classes. This has already had a great influ- 
ence, and in the near future will have an even greater 
influence, on the social activities of the people. If leisure 
time is not properly employed, it will lead to all kinds of 
disturbances in the social order, producing a weakening 
of the physical powers and the mental and moral fibre, 
with the consequent increase in dissipation and crime. 
Music and art have a very important place in the modern 
educational scheme and will have to be utilized even 
more in the future than they have been in the past, in 
the solution of this new social problem. However, the 
new significance of health and physical education in this 
respect may become more important than any other one 
educational activity in the light of the national recovery 
program. 


HE last point I wish to consider in these few remarks 

is: who is responsible for the proper recognition, inter- 
pretation; and application of the health and physical edu- 
cation program in the present and future social order? 


We know that this subject has not been properly rec- 
ognized. Its value has been overlooked. Often these 
activities, along with music and art, have been considered 
fads, and frequently when curtailment has been con- 
sidered necessary, physical education has been the first 
to suffer, because it was not considered one of the essen- 
tials. Often when its value was recognized, its use was 
wrongly interpreted. Wrong objectives were applied, as 
I have stated previously, leading its most ardent sup- 
porters astray. 


Recently, I believe, we have made considerable prog- 
ress in the recognition of its value and some progress, 
although probably less, in the correct interpretation of 
its value. However, while we have made a start, it Seems 
that in the proper application of this subject to the 
solution of some of the problems of our social order, we 
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have scarcely more than scraped the surface and have 
yet much to learn. 

This evening I am speaking principally to health and 
physical education teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and general teachers who have a special interest in this 
subject. I think it is squarely up to us to make society 
in general understand the place and importance of this 
subject. Sometimes we have made the error of supposing 
because we, as teachers, principals, and superintendents 
were interested in the subject and understood its im- 
portance, that all others were equally interested. We were 
then later much disappointed when we learned otherwise. 
As a rule, the patrons and the public are willing to go 
just as far as they have been intelligently informed and 
enlightened. 

We, as educators, have often been confused concern- 
ing the objectives, or if we have seen them we have not 
made them clear to the public. The public usually sees 
what is more superficial and the deeper, more significant 
parts of our physical education program are never 
brought to its attention or consideration. The public sees 
the expensive gymnasiums, the commercialized games, 
the few players on the first varsity team, the injured 
players, the highly paid coaches—especially in some col- 
leges and universities and occasionally in a high school. 
It does not know the large number of “sub” teams in 
the major sports; the many minor forms of varsity activ- 
ities; the almost 100 per cent participation in intramural 
athletics; the habits of cleanliness being formed in almost 
all the boys and girls through the use of the shower 
bath; and the emphasis placed on honesty, fair play, and 
true sportsmanship by officials, coaches, principals, and 
superintendents. 

It is up to us at all times to bring clearly to the atten- 
tion of the people these better phases of this program 
and to have the courage of our convictions to stand for 
these vital principles in face of opposition occasionally 
from commercial and other interests that wish to exploit 
the boys and girls or rob them of their birthright of 
health, physical education, and social adjustment. 


N CONCLUSION, we have seen that this new signifi- 

cance of health and physical education has both a 
quantitative and qualitative aspect. From a quantitative 
standpoint interest in this form of education has in- 
creased, but from a qualitative standpoint the change has 
been even more important, influencing the very funda- 
mentals of health, character development, and social and 
civic relationships. 

We have also seen that this type of education should 
have a very definite significance in the light of the 
National Recovery Program, influencing it not only to 
the standpoint of mere restoration, but more important, 
helping to advance it beyond its former status in its in- 
dustrial, economic, and social aspects. 

Finally, we, as educators, have been responsible to a 
large extent for the present status of this subject, what- 
ever that may be. We can be assured that it will assume 
its proper importance in restoring and advancing the 
social order provided we have the vision, the understand- 
ing, and the courage to do our part well. 
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New Officers UR readers will be interested in an 
and Convention early announcement of the election 
Cities of officers and the selection of conven- 


tion cities which were made at the busi- 

ness meetings of the Association at 

Cleveland last week. Succeeding Miss 
Mary Channing Coleman as President of the American 
Physical Education Association is Mr. Strong Hinman, 
Director of Physical Education for the Public Schools 
of Wichita, Kansas. Succeeding Mr. Hinman as Vice- 
President is Miss Agnes Wayman, Head of the Physical 
Education Department at Barnard College, Columbia 
University. Mr. Elmer Mitchell, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, was re-elected Secretary-Editor. The two 
members-at-large who were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council were Dr. Ruth Elliott 
of Wellesley College and Mr. William G. Moorhead, State 
Director for Pennsylvania. 

The Association has selected Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
as the Convention City for 1935; and the meeting will 
be held jointly with the Eastern District Association. 
Dr. Harry Burns, Director of Physical Education in 
Pittsburgh, was appointed Local Convention Manager. 

A very important change in previous policy was inau- 
gurated this year when the selection for the convention 
city for 1936 was also voted upon. St. Louis, Missouri, 
was chosen for 1936, at which time the National Asso- 
ciation will meet with the new Central District Associa- 
tion. This change in policy will permit the National 
Association to choose its convention city two years in 
advance. This year, of course, it was necessary to select 
two cities, one for 1935 and one for 1936; but after this 
year only one city will need to be chosen and it will then 
be the meeting place two years later instead of one as 
in the past. By the new policy, the matter of conven- 
tion choosing will be very much expedited and more care- 
ful consideration can be given to this important matter; 
and, in addition, the district associations, when making 
their choices, will have the advantage of knowing where 
the national meetings are to be held and can thereby 
make a choice that will avoid a conflict in attendance. 
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A Word or Two UR genial Field Secretary M 
About Our James Edward Rogers, is fe: 


| kno 
Field Secretary to many of our readers as the authersa 


the popular pages in the Journar en. 

titled “Around the Country with J.E 
Rogers.” To many of our readers he is also known as 
able and interesting speaker, for he has talked before 
many educational meetings during his trips over the coun- 
try. Even so, the magnitude of the work being accom. 
plished by Mr. Rogers as Chairman of Field Service { 
the American Physical Education Association, and its jn. 
portance to the physical education profession as a whole 
can be only casually understood by those who do not have 
access to his annual report which is presented each year 
to the Legislative Council at convention time. 

We find, for example, on summarizing this report, tha 
Mr. Rogers faced several difficult problems last year as , 
result of the educational crisis and the attacks on schog| 
laws and school supervisory service. In the opinion of 
Mr. Rogers, our biggest problem was to maintain the 
state laws which now are in force in thirty-six states, rep. 
resenting 90 per cent of the population of the country, 
In this crisis Mr. Rogers worked consistently in behalf of 
the state directors and their programs. In spite of the 
attempt to reduce expenses by cutting on supervision, 
only two state offices were temporarily left unfilled. Sim. 
ilar assistance was given city departments by Mr. Rogers 
with successful results in maintaining staffs and budgets, 
This year he was active in the organization of the four 
newest state associations, namely, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and the District of Columbia. 

In getting over the country and helping to keep up the 









morale of our educational group, Mr. Rogers last year 
attended forty-four educational conferences. During the 
same time, he gave sixty-nine addresses before service 
clubs, parent-teacher groups, college physical education 
clubs, and general education conferences. His work with 
cities and with colleges and universities included over one 
hundred visits besides many conferences with school prin- 
cipals and superintendents. These personal visits were 
supplemented by a vast amount of correspondence offer- 
ing consultation service wherever needed. Added to al 
these duties, Mr. Rogers writes frequently for educational 
journals in other educational fields as well as our ow. 
He is also a member of several national organizations 
interested in child welfare and holds many important 
committee responsibilities and offices in them. 

For this promotion work Mr. Rogers is particularly 
gifted. He has had much practical experience and he 
has a full knowledge of the problems of general educa- 
tion. He is able to meet superintendents, schoolmen, leg- 
islators, and businessmen on their own ground, and he f 
deals with them tactfully and wisely. At the same time 
he is able to impart to them his own enthusiasm for the 
program of health, physical education, and recreation, 
and to make evident the need for such a program. At 
appreciation of his services has long been felt by thos 
in the Association best situated to understand their & 
tensiveness and importance, and, at the same time, this J 
appreciation is extended to the National Recreation Ass 
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ciation which, as the employer of Mr. Rogers, has given 


freely of his help to the American Physical Education 
jssociation for the advancement of physical education. 


«tT HIS feature alone was well worth 


— the trip to Cleveland” was a remark 
sr nt frequently heard among the delegates 


after the remarkable presentation of the 
imposing spectacle, “Olympia Through 
the Ages,” had been witnessed. From 
the moment when the large well-drilled school band parad- 
ed down the floor of the crowded auditorium in the open- 
ing ceremony, every spectator was alert to keep up with the 
rapidly flashing scenes that portrayed the different epics 
in the history of physical education. The large propor- 
tion of girl musicians marching in the school band was 
impressive as an indication of the new part that women 
are playing in social and civic life. A pleasing contrast 
to many demonstrations was the provision for seats for 
all the schoolboy and schoolgirl participants on the lower 
floor which was given over entirely to them. 

A surprisingly accurate representation of the Greek 
Olympic events furnished a successful opening number 
for the pageant. This was followed by a stately Grecian 
Chorus and this in turn by a rollicking act of medieval 
sports and games. It was evident at once that the 
costuming was to be superb. 

The folk dances, as always, were impressive and pleas- 
ing, and in this instance, particularly well done. The 
spectators at a large physical education demonstration 
always like action, and from this standpoint, the majority 
of parents comprising the audience enjoyed the vivacious 
simplicity of these foreign contributions to our culture. 

Some amusing interludes that brought sympathetic 
appreciation from the parents and guests were furnished, 
notably by the tiny couple in the Ukrainian folk dance, 
who although weighted down by heavy costumes, never- 
theless managed to take sufficiently long strides to keep 
up with the tempestuous whirls and gallops. The scenes 
in the “gay gos” evoked memories among many as did 
the old calisthenic drills and aesthetic waltzing of the 
Turner groups. It was very apparent to the spectators 
that these performers took pride in their exercises and 
enjoyed them from the bottom of their hearts. It was 
a happy thought of the planners of this program to re- 
vive the old gymnastic bloomer costumes, and there was 
many a smile at the bicycle riding, the roller skating, 
and the rope skipping of the days not so long past. 

The exhibition of tumbling can hardly be praised too 
highly. Never has there been tumbling that was better 
executed or more perfectly timed. Every spectator got 
a thrill from this feature. 

In keeping with their desire for action, parents liked 
the mimetic exercises that gave them a pantomimic pic- 
ture of their children learning the proper form in sports 
such as tennis, golf, and swimming. One mother, watch- 
ing the tennis drill, was heard to exclaim, “I am glad 
my daughter is getting that kind of exercise.” These 


fast-moving drills gave a whirlwind close to the evening’s 
entertainment. 
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In view of the tremendous work involved in such a 
huge undertaking as this pageant, and also in view of 
the historical significance and expense of reproducing and 
assembling so many costumes that are old and valuable, 
the American Physical Education Association and the 
Department of Physical Education of Cleveland under 
Mr. Floyd Rowe are cooperating in reproducing this 
pageant in motion pictures which will later be available 
to other communities and associations for a rental fee. 
The next best thing to actually enjoying an evening at 
the performance is to see it once more on the screen. 


A New ONSIDERING that Dr. Dudley 
Kitchen Reed’s after-dinner speech at Cleve- 
Philosopher land concerning the relative merits’ of 


substantial pies as opposed to fluffy 

desserts has been the subject of edi- 
torial mention in practically all of the leading news- 
papers over the country, it is fitting that the JouRNAL 
of his own profession should comment editorially upon 
this masterpiece of eloquence. The Editor has already 
heard our former President, Dr. Reed, expound upon 
pulchritudinous damsels, green apples, harbingers of 
spring, and other such important social problems, but 
upon the particular subject at Cleveland, namely blanc 
mange, he reached the heights of oratorical refinement— 
if the convulsions of his audience can be accepted as the 
criterion. His stirring conclusion, “I would rather die on 
cherry pie than live on floating island,” bids fair to be 
given a place in history along with Patrick Henry’s 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 

The values of pie in contrast to fluffy desserts of the 
nature and consistency of floating islands, blanc manges, 
rubbery jellos, and their kind were so well enumerated 
by our banquet speaker that it would be futile to try to 
repeat them with the same flavor that he gave them. 
According to Dr. Reed, the restoration of pie to its 
proper place on the diet of regular men has deep sig- 
nificance. It stands to reason that memory training will 
be improved as the long lists of pie available are rattled 
off—apple, peach, raisin, cherry, hucklebr’y, lemon, 
pun’kin, custard, banana, chocolate, cocoanut cream, and 
sometimes strawbr’y. Other concomitant learnings are 
also inherent in this activity; for example, there is the 
necessity for quick decisions as this fleeting panorama 
of pies is portrayed to the imagination. And—what is 
more important—the need of vigorous physical exercise 
will be brought home as never before, for the business 
and professional men lining up behind this new move- 
ment will soon find that they cannot have their cherry 
pie without training for it. Pie and exercise will go hand 
in hand. All in all, those interested in the progress of 
physical education have been given new food for thought 
as a result of Dr. Reed’s speech and there is still much 
left to be digested. 

In the light of the important contribution made by 
Dr. Reed, we express the hope that he will accept a 
place on next year’s banquet program and relate progress 
in regard to his dictatorship on desserts and his inspiring 
campaign slogan to “fight for dear old cherry pie.” 





Training Recreation Leaders 


By 
WILLIAM R. LAPORTE 






Professor of Physical Education, University of Southern California 


HE PROBLEM of training future recreation leaders 
T: a pertinent one, since it is almost hopeless to at- 
tempt to prognosticate the developments in recrea- 
tion during the next decade or so. Types of training 
courses must be dependent upon the nature of the future 
program and the character of the leaders to be developed. 
Under the old apparatus-equipped playground system, 
the problem of training leaders was quite simple. With 
the rapid developments today, however, we are more or 
less in the dark as to just what type of program the 
public will need and demand in the future. As V. K. 
Brown, Superintendent of Chicago South Park System, 
says in a recent article in Recreation, “Long ago we 
passed the point where we were interested exclusively 
in what people do in recreation. The trend now is to 
consider as more vital what the thing itself does in turn 
to the doer of it.”! In other words the goals of recrea- 
tion today are vastly more complex and quite different 
in nature than those of an earlier day. 

The demands are also distinctly different and are in- 
creasing in variety. As Brown again states in referring 
to the newer developments in our conception of the 
needs and interests of the public, “In the end we achieve 
one thing at least, a new and man-sized respect for the 
infinite variety of motives and interests which guide 
even the humblest of our followers, and as purveyors of 
their demand, we were pushed from physical play into 
sports and competition and then into social recreation, 
creative handicraft, and the arts. The end of the broad- 
ening program is not even in sight.’” 


Excerpts from the 1930 Recreation Congress 

A few extracts from some of the significant section 
meetings of the 1930* Recreation Congress will also help 
us to see some of the challenges which the recreation 
leader of the future must face. It was agreed in one 
section that recreation, fundamentally, is an attitude of 
of mind rather than a form of activity. The recreation 
needs of the individual require a type of program in 
which any successful activity would be characterized by 
the following three items: First, the task must be chal- 
lenging to the powers of the individual. Second, it must 
be within reach of success. Third, its completion must 
bring social approval. These various requirements indi- 
cate that the successful leader of a comprehensive leisure 
program must be more than a mere demonstrator of 


activities. He must be a clever psychologist and a stu- 
1V. K. Brown, “Trends in Recreation Service’ Recreation XXV; 
2 (May 1931). 
2 Ibid. 


3 “Summaries of Discussions at Section Meetings’ Playground and 


Recreation XX1V; 9 (Dec. 1930) pp. 481-505. 





dent of human nature and of human needs as yell, 

In another section, James E. Rogers, Director of the 
National Physical Education Service, summarized a num. 
ber of outstanding factors mentioned in the Congress 
that would affect materially the development of the 
recreation program and that would modify significantly 
the development of professional leadership. 

First were the rich achievements of the past. Second, 
the recognition today that recreation is a public utility, 
as important as health, education, or safety; that it js 
a public necessity, a municipal function of government: 
that the city must provide playgrounds and recreation 
centers just as it furnishes schools, sewers, or streets: 
that it must provide for trained leadership, just as it 
employs a superintendent of schools or a chief of police, 
Third, that in the next ten years twice as much property 
must be acquired for recreational purposes as in the past 
ten. Fourth, that such acquiring of play areas for the 
future must be done now before it is too late. Fifth, that 
the program must be expanded and enriched and in addi- 
tion to sports, athletics, physical activities, stress must 
be placed upon art and cultural recreation, interests 
such as music, drama, nature study, gardening, hiking, 
camping, and others that have to do with the enrichment 
of leisure time. Sixth, that in the future recreation 
must make a great contribution to adult education. 
Seventh, recreation must concern itself with avocational 
living, with hobbies with a creative interest. Eighth, 
that recreation and public education must come together 
and cooperate in the business of providing for leisure 
time. Ninth, that in the next ten years, there must bea 
closer cooperation between all municipal, public, and 
semi-public groups touching the leisure time. 

In still another section, Dr. John Brown of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y.M.C.A. emphasized the fact 
that the success of the recreation program depends upon, 
first the efficiency of professional leadership, and second, 
the efficiency of executive leadership. In discussing 
how to increase the standards of training he mentioned 
several items affecting those already in service, suggest- 
ing the following methods of improvement: First, by 
retaining those of marked ability, making conditions 
more satisfactory for them. Second, by getting rid of the 
unfit, those who are poor examples and are retarding 
progress. Third, by recruiting those of potential lead- 
ership in the field, with emphasis upon cultural, pro 
fessional, and character elements. Fourth, by giving 
specific training courses to those on the job and in serv- 
ice. Fifth, by developing a science of friendly council, 
using case studies of successful and professional leaders. 
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The following resolution, adopted by the Congress, 
vitally affects the problem of recreational leadership 
training: _ | 

“Be it resolved that the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation approve the equalization of salaries of play- 
ground directors with those of health and physical edu- 
cation teachers and that this association approve the 
raising of standards for playground directors to that of 
health and physical education directors and 

“Be it further resolved that this important subject be 
called to the attention of all municipal authorities by 
the National Recreation Association.” 


Low Salaries Cause Constant Turnover 

It is hardly necessary to comment on the significance 
of such a resolution. It has been obvious to all recre- 
ation executives and administrators for many years that 
an entirely satisfactory recreation program would not 
be achieved until it was possible to offer salaries that 
would challenge outstanding leaders to remain in the 
field. This has not applied so much-to executives and 
administrators as to the actual field leaders, on the play- 
ground and in the community centers. In many cities 
from year to year there has been a constant turnover of 
leaders going from the recreation field into the educa- 
tion field after they have taken part-time work to com- 
plete the necessary preparation for a teaching credential 
that would admit them to the public schools. This 
change, of course, has been due to the fact that higher 
salaries were available in the public schools. 

In many cities, in recent years, a distinct change for 
the better has been evident. In the majority of cases, 
however, recreation leaders are still on a low salary scale 
and executives are finding it difficult to hold their best 
leaders in the field. As a result they have found it 
necessary in many cases to use any type of leadership 
available, selecting leaders from interested, enthusiastic 
persons who have not had the advantage of professional 
education, but still have the capacity for successful rec- 
reational work. It is evident that with the rapidly ex- 
panding program and the demand for a greater variety 
of skills and abilities, leaders of the future must have 
the advantage of a more extensive training program. 


The Problem of the Training Schools 


The training schools in their turn face a difficult prob- 
lem in the offering of specific training courses. The low 
salary situation has placed a curb on training in colleges 
for advanced degrees with emphasis on recreation simply 
because there were no positions open to those who com- 
pleted such training. Some institutions have given ex- 
tensive thought to the possibilities of advanced graduate 
courses leading to the master’s degree with emphasis 
on recreational administrative work. Up to date the 
demands in the field have not seemed to justify it, since 
there would not be positions for such leaders after the 
completion of the course. 

In a similar way, colleges have been handicapped in 
offering the elementary type of training courses since 
these deal particularly with activity skills and hardly 
have a place in the curriculum of a college program 
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leading to the degree. As a result it has been difficult 
to incorporate such courses in the usual physical edu- 
cation professional training course. As a result, colleges 
have been forced to train leaders equipped to handle the 
school program of physical education, but not as a rule 
well prepared for playground leadership, except as they 
can pick up incidental training in actual practice on city 
playgrounds. Specific courses in playground leadership 
and administration are offered, but these deal largely 
with the administrative and organization phases, rather 
than with the techniques and skills necessary for the 
actual leader of activities. 

Thus it is evident that the problem of preparing 
trained leaders in the field is a puzzling one. Let us for 
a moment survey the present needs in terms of types 
of recreation leaders. We have first the executive or 
administrative type, those who serve in either national, 
state, county, or city executive positions. Second to 
these are the ones who serve in a general supervisory 
or assistant executive postion, sometimes dealing with 
general supervision and in other cases with supervision 
of specialties. Next beyond these come the actual di- 
rectors of playgrounds, recreation centers, community 
houses, etc. Fourth come what might be called assis- 
tants to the director, either part-time or full-time as the 
case may be. In some cases these are called junior 
directors. Fifth, there are the various specialties in 
crafts, arts, music, and many other cultural and recre- 
ational activities. 


Types of Training Courses Needed 

In considering the necessary training courses for these 
various types of leaders, it can be seen that the first two 
classes—namely, the executives and supervisors—would 
logically be cared for by the college and university 
courses, preferably with major fields in physical educa- 
tion and sociology, and with strong minors in psychology 
and economics or business administration. They would 
be expected to have a thorough-going appreciation and 
understanding of business procedures, of social relation- 
ships, some knowledge of business and civil law, and a 
good foundation in psychology. In addition they would 
require a thorough knowledge of all aspects of the recre- 
ational sports program and the physiological problems 
involved, as well as the social possibilities of a properly 
organized program. 

It would seem also that the third group, the actual 
playground directors, should have much the same type 
of training, perhaps on a smaller scale. In fact, it is no 
doubt true that the executives in most cases will come 
from those who have had training and experience in the 
field, provided that they have had the necessary pro- 
fessional preparation. It is also true that those who are 
making the direct contacts with the public need a thor- 
ough knowledge of social and sociological problems of 
psychology, to some extent of business administration, 
and certainly a comprehensive knowledge of the social 
and physical problems involved in the sports program, 
as well as other aspects of leisure-time recreation. 

In addition the directors, in most cases, are required 
to have a comprehensive knowledge of the many crafts, 
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arts, and other minor leisure-time activities. Training 
in this latter type of activity seems to constitute a most 
difficult problem, at least for the college and university 
course. This is also the weakness in preparing the fourth 
group of leaders, namely, the assistants to the directors, 
full time or part time. In many ways it would seem 
highly desirable that such courses be offered in the 
senior high school level as vocational training courses 
for those interested in entering recreation work later. 
Unfortunately, however, many who go into the recrea- 
tion field decide on this line of procedure after they 
have finished high school work. 


A Training Program on Junior College Level 

The Los Angeles Junior College Departments of Phys- 
ical Education, under the leadership of Mr. Arthur 
Schuettner and Mrs. Katherine Paige, are experimenting 
with a spécial program for the training of playground 
directors on the junior college level. This course offers 
the fundamental subjects such as the sciences, sociology, 
psychology, and general theory courses in physical edu- 
cation dealing with various techniques and principles of 
community recreation. In addition it includes extensive 
work in English, commerce, and art, the last dealing 
chieflly with handicraft and poster designing; music, in- 
cluding chorus, band, orchestra; community leadership; 
and finally, courses in the various physical education 
activities covering aquatics, team games, individual 
sports, combative sports, gymnastics, and rhythmics. 

If the courses in this group could be so arranged that 
they would qualify the student for advanced college 
standing toward a degree it would be a highly desirable 
plan. If not, the person taking them would be handi- 
capped inasmuch as he would not be able to count the 
work toward a degree later on when he wished to qualify 
for a director or supervisor position. 

The fifth one of the types of leadership dealing with 
specialties in crafts, arts, and music could be of almost 
any grade or degree of accomplishment. These directors 
might be highly expert leaders in one or more fields or 
they might be relatively untrained persons who were 
sufficiently good at one or two things so that they could 
direct activities on a single playground. If, on the other 
hand, they were highly trained specialists they might 
more properly classify under a_ specialist-supervisor 
heading. 


Reducing Overhead Costs with Better Trained Leaders 


The question might be pertinently raised as to whether 
the future developments of recreational work can justify 
high specialization, with visiting supervisors going from 
one recreation center to another to direct or supervise 
their specialty. In fact it might reasonably be questioned 
whether the present tendencies to overload the admin- 
istrative division of recreational work is not due to the 
fact that many directors in the field are not sufficiently 
well trained to handle their programs themselves, hence 
the need for close supervision from above. If the pro- 
posals of the resolution offered at the Recreation Con- 
gress earlier in this paper could be made effective— 
namely, to raise salaries to a higher level so as to chal- 
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lenge outstanding leaders to remain as directors 
field of recreation—it might possibly cut down the need 
for highly specialized supervisors and overhead execy. 
tives. If the director -himself is a master of his subject 
and thoroughly capable of administering as well as di. 
recting his recreation program, the overhead cost should 
be materially reduced. In the end, it is quite possible 
that the actual cost of recreational maintenance would 
be reduced by increasing salaries of the directors them. 
selves, thereby drawing a higher and better qualifies 
type of leadership into the field. If this could be brought 
about it would certainly lend encouragement to the ql. 
leges and universities to introduce more extensive COUrSes 
in recreational training. 





in the 








Intensive Training Courses 

The products of the National Recreation School ip 
New York City, together with the leaders that may be 
turned out from the many outstanding courses in health 
and physical education in colleges and universities 
should take care of the training for executive leadership 
in recreation reasonably well. The greatest. problem 
would seem to lie in the training of field directors and 
assistants. One of the significant and worth-while de. 
velopments in large recreation departments in the last 
few years has been the development of the short-time 
institute or intensive training course. This is a means 
of offering to the leader already in the field a chance to 
perfect his skills and acquaint himself with activities 
of a greater variety; and thus to make himself a more 
effective leader. 

The City of Oakland, California, has conducted for 
several years a very satisfactory type of institute and 
directors’ course in which the various directors then- 
selves, specialists in different fields, have served as in- 
structors. By this means they have not only developed 
a greater interest on their own part, but have made it 
possible for the new and less well-trained directors in 
the group to profit by these contacts. Such a plan has 
very much in its favor. In the end it will build a better 
spirit and develop a more cooperative interest than can 
be secured by having outside specialists come in to give 
such courses. The short recreation course offered each 
year in the spring by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is a step in the same direction. So far, it has 
had to deal largely with general problems, of interest 
primarily to the executive and administrator. It would f 
be highly desirable if a similar program could be con- 
ducted for the director and the assistant director who 
need help on specific activities and leadership problems. 


The Need for Ideal Leaders 


In closing it seems appropriate to call attention t 
the fact that no matter how much training we may offet 
in the techniques and skills and in methods of teaching, f 
and no matter how well we may train executives ani 
administrators, the success of a recreation program from § 
the standpoint of good citizenship will depend on the 
type of individuals recruited and trained for the leader 
ship positions. It really is a question of what does the 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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HE IDEA of this festival was born of necessity. 
iss just given up plans for an elaborate old 
ool in French May Day. on account of a sudden cut in 
ray be funds, we were wondering what to do next. Several stu- 
health dents, themselves Southerners, suggested that by intro- 
sities ducing an old southern scene we could use the clog and 
lership old American dances we had been learning and could 
roblem work up costumes for the southern ladies and gentlemen 
rs and and for the darkies with almost no expense. 
ile de. The result, a six-week project with much responsibility 
he last taken by students,* was a financial success as well as a 
rt-time great deal of fun. With some little research on the dances 
means and costumes of the period, we believe the production 
ance to was educational and authentic as well. 
tivities After choosing the Old Kentucky Home in 1858 as 
a more a setting, one student worked out pantomimes of Stephen 
C. Foster’s songs, another wrote lines to tie the main 
ted for scene together, and one freshman boy with two helpers 
ite and made the two stages and the front of the negro cabin. 
- them- We chose directors of costumes, publicity, and music. 
as in- Then we asked the college orchestra, men’s glee club, 
veloped and the Play Production class to work with us. As our 
nade it Department of Physical Education is for women only, 
tors in we invited a well-chosen group of college men to act 
lan has and dance with us; for who would not rather see real 
1 better men on a stage than women dressed as men whose clothes 
an can never fit? The men’s department lent us their best 
to give tumblers for part of the negro entertainment. 
~~ List of Characters 
it hag Since the number of persons taking part in the festival 
interest |  ™ay be varied to suit different situations, the list given 
. welll is approximate only. The players who are not expert 
he dancers may gain much applause in pantomime. 
or who John and Mary Rowan 
oblem Lee, Helen, Betty, and Bobby Rowan 
(Aged about sixteen, fourteen, seven, five years.) 
Stephen C. Foster 
Twelve gentlemen guests 
ition to Twelve southern ladies 
ay offer § In the play: 
eaching, One southern soldier 
ves and Two northern soldiers ; 
on Sa One old farmer. His wife—“The Clod” 
on the *Thanks are due to the Old Kentucky Home Commission for 
» leader: their cooperation and to the many students whose work made the 
pues the festival a success. The lines for the Kentucky Home scene were 


written by Penn Vandervoort, and the pantomimes arranged by 
Esther Surguine, both students in The College of the Ozarks. 





My Old Kentucky Home 


A Festival in Old Southern Style Presented at the College of the Ozarks 


ELIZABETH FARIES HOWE 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas 


Twenty negroes, some of whom may take part in both panto- 
mines and dances, including the following: 
Two banjo players eOne old mammy 
One old couple One butler 
One young couple Eight clog dancers 
Old Black Joe Four tumblers 


The Setting 

The entrance at the right side of the terrace leads to 
the house; guests come up the steps at the left. 

An orchestra, composed of piano, violin, cornet, and 
drum, is hidden behind the vine-covered lattice beside 
the terrace. The cornet and drum are used only for the 
processional and the dancing on the terrace. The darkies’ 
stage should be further to the left and nearer the log 
cabin. 

As John Rowan, Sr., requested in his will that no 
monument be erected, his grave is marked only by an 
ivy-covered mound. 

The audience is seated on portable bleachers in view 
of the whole scene. 
































Order of Festival 
Orchestra Concert—of southern melodies while audi- 
ence assembles. 
Senior Procession, and crowning of May Queen. 
Stephen C. Foster Songs—in dance and pantomime. 
Old Kentucky Home Scene: 


John and Mary Rowan receive guests including Stephen Fester 
“Uncle Ned” 
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Darkies perform on lower stage while scene is being set for play: 
Banjo—a song 
Golden Slippers 
Tumbling 
Gwine to Run All Night 
Cotton Pickers 
Play—“The Clod” 
Dancing on the Terrace 
Badger Gavotte 
Pop Goes the Weasel 
Couple Minuet 
Kentucky Quadrille 
Darkies perform for the “white folks”: 
Dixie 
Banjo—as a dance 
Tumbling 
Arkansas Traveler 


The Southerners dance again: 
Rock Schottische 
French Gavotte 
Waltz Quadrille 
Polka 


Darkies sing as guests are leaving: 
Stand the Storm 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot 


Senior Recessional. 


Pantomimes of ‘Stephen C. Foster’ Songs 
General Setting —Directions are given as you view the 
whole scene rather than in usual stage terms. 


A negro cabin stands several feet back and to the left 
of a small stage. Both are to the left of the terrace of 
a large southern mansion. Properties around the cabin 
consist of a bench, a line of laundry, a wash pot, and a 
wood pile. 


The words of the songs (except in cases of solo parts, 


at which times there is only a piano accompaniment) 
are sung by a chorus back stage. 


I. “My Otp Kentucky HoMe’”’ 


Six negro men and women, several young girls, and 
two banjo players enter quickly from behind the cabin 
and dance and laugh during the first stanza. At the 
same time a rather old negro man and woman approach 
from the right, cross below the front of the terrace. 
He is comforting her as she weeps violently. They arrive 
at the back corner of the lower stage. As the chorus, 
which he sings to her, begins, they look toward the 
cabin, and as the memory of the scene is too much for 
them, they turn away and the woman continues to weep. 
When about half way back she sinks down on the grass, 
he kneels beside her, sings second chorus, on the last 
two lines of which she rises and sings with him. They 
walk quietly away, arm in arm, as interlude leading right 
into “Old Folks at Home” is played back stage. The 
darkies remain around the cabin, sitting and standing 
naturally. 


II. “Otp Fotxs at Home” 

This is the Swannee dance, done by five negro girls. 
The darkies from the cabin gather down around the 
stage, clapping and keeping time to the music. Dancers 
and all retire behind the cabin at the end of the dance. 

II. “Oxp Brack Jor” 


An old, bent negro man leaning on a care rises from 
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A Kentucky belle and her escort 


bench in front of the cabin, singing, and pantomiming 
the words, using only the first and second stanzas. He 
skirts the lower stage and goes straight across below the 
front of the terrace, and slowly moves out of sight during 
last strains of music. 


IV. ‘“MaAssa’s IN THE CoLp, CoLp GROUND” 


As the chorus sings back stage, a rather old negro 
man, picking on a banjo, comes out from behind cabin, 
crosses corner of stage, and mournfully makes his way 
across below front of terrace, to the grave located on 
the hillside at right of terrace. He is followed at rather 
close intervals by four negro men and women, and a 
negro mammy who brings flowers. Some kneel and some 
stand around the grave, weeping. A southern woman 
past middle age, comforted and supported by her daugh- 
ter, appears from behind the grave and while the negroes 
stand back at their approach, they place flowers on the 
grave and slowly go back over the hill. Darkies move 
closer around the grave and remain with bowed heats 
to the end of the music. 

































































V. “Ox! SUSANNA” 

A dance by three darkies to the tune of “Oh! Susat- 
na.” Darkies gradually slip back up around stage, oth- 
ers come down from the cabin, and all begin to get into 
the spirit of the dance, clap, play the banjoes, etc. At 
the end of the dance, the music speeds up and the darkies 
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enter wholeheartedly into the singing of the first stanza 
and the chorus of “Oh! Susanna.” 

(All remain around cabin and stage, laughing, watch- 
ing the rest of the show, and adding any merriment they 
can between features on the terrace.) 


Lines for the Kentucky Home Scene 

(Scene opens with outdoor stage lighted. Stage repre- 
sents terrace of old southern home with another small 
terrace to the side and front. Old-fashioned chairs and 
several small tables are scattered about at the sides of 
the stage. John and Mary Rowan enter.) 

Mary: See, John, how attractive the terrace looks. 
Don’t you think the guests will enjoy the evening air 
out here? 

Joun: Yes, Mary, it is nice here—but isn’t it a bit 
unusual to entertain our friends on the terrace? 

Mary: It is unusual, but, John, it is so warm in the 
house—and I do want everyone to enjoy the evening. 

Joun: I have a surprise for you tonight. 

Mary: What is it? 

Joun: I’ve asked a very prominent man to be here 
as our guest. 

Mary: Do tell me, John, don’t tease me. 

Joun: It is my cousin, S— 

Mary: Not Stephen C. Foster? 

Joun: Yes, he will be our guest again for a few days. 
He loves this old house. It was his inspiration for his 
most famous song, ‘““My Old Kentucky Home.” —And 
by the way, I hear he has written a new song recently. 
We'll ask him to let us hear it. 

Mary: Now the evening will be a success. I’ll have— 

(Mammy and four children enter. Mammy is holding 
the two smallest by the hand.) 

Mammy: Miz Rowan, these here chillun— 

NEXT TO YOUNGEST: Mother, mammy wants to put us 
to bed now— 

Mary: Dear, you musn’t interrupt mammy when she 
is speaking to me. What was it, mammy? 

Mammy: I just can’t do nothin’ with these chillun. 
It’s time they was in bed an’ I can’t get ’em to go to 
sleep. 

Mary: (Stooping to children.) Darlings, you must 
go to sleep. It’s late—almost 8:30. There now. (She 
straightens. ) 

JouNn: Mary let’s let Lee and Helen stay up for the 
party. They’re old enough now to enjoy it. Mammy, 
you may take Betty and Bobby and put them in bed. 
The older children may stay with us. 

Mammy: Yassuh. (Takes two smallest by hands and 
leads them toward door. Next to smallest turns at door.) 

Next To SMALLEsT: Goodnight, mother. (Waves, and 
all exit.) 

Joun: I hear carriages coming up the drive— 

Mary: (Glancing around.) Everything’s ready for 
them. Jefferson! 

JEFFERSON, negro butler: (Comes to door.) Yassum, 
Miz Rowan? 

Mary: Jefferson, you stand here by the steps and 
announce each guest as he arrives. 

JEFFERSON: (Goes to steps.) Yassum. 
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(Guests begin to arrive, Jefferson announces each as 
he comes up the steps. Mary and John receive each. 
Should be a babble of voices, everyone talking, but noth- 
ing distinguishable. The last guest comes up the steps.) 

JEFFERSON: Mistuh Stephen C. Foster. 

(All turn, become silent, and watch as Mary and John 
step eagerly forward to greet Foster.) 

JoHN: We are very happy, suh, that you could come. 
We feel greatly honored that you should again accept 
our hospitality. 

Foster: (Bowing.) Rest assured, sir, that I feel as 
greatly honored by your invitation. 

JoHN: Won’t you have a little cordial? The evening 
is rather warm. 

Foster: Thank you. (He takes glass, drinks, holds 
glass in hand, glances around.) This beautiful place! 
There’s no spot like it in the entire Southland. It would 
inspire anyone to write of it. 

JoHN: We love the place too. (A pause.) By the 
way, Stephen, I’ve heard that you have written a new 
song. 

Foster: Yes, I have. I call it “Uncle Ned.” ? 

Mary: Won’t you sing it for us, Mr. Foster? 

ALL: Yes, do sing it—please do—will you—etc. 

Foster: I’m not much at singing, sir, but as I came 
down the path, I sent my nigger Jim to your cabins down 
there and told him to teach your niggers to sing it. The 
niggers pick up a song quickly—I thought I’d surprise 
you. Listen— 

(Negroes at cabin sing “Uncle Ned” with guitar ac- 
companiment. All applaud.) 

Mary: That was very beautiful, Mr. Foster. 

Koster: Thank you, ma’am. 

JoHN: And now since we have heard your latest song, 
you must see the dress rehearsal of our play, ‘The Clod.” 
It will be given tomorrow evening at the opera house in 
town. 

Foster: I should feel honored. . 

Mary: Now you gentlemen must excuse us while our 
actors dress. We’ll be only a few moments. 

(All connected with play and the women exit. Several 
gentlemen, including Foster and John; lounge about in 
chairs on the terrace and smoke and drink from tall 
glasses. They are silent and the negroes dance and sing 
on the lower terrace. One of the young ladies directs 
the changing of scenery while several of the men assist 
her. Soon voices are heard as the cast and ladies enter.)* 

JoHN: Now gentlemen, we will remain where we are 
and watch the play. I’m sure we shall enjoy it—every- 
one has worked so hard. 

(Those on stage not in the play sit to one side and 
watch the play, or they may watch from off stage. The 
play is presented. Applause after finish. Music strikes 
up and the group dances. General social chatter, laugh- 


(Continued on Page 56) 
1 As a matter of fact “Uncle Ned” which we chose for its melody 
was written in 1848. For the sake of accuracy a later song may ie 
used. 
2If “The Clod” is used as the play an indoor scene must be 
suggested and the period of the festival must be changed to 1863. 
It is suggested that a one-act historical or fanciful play might be 
more easily produced. 
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DULT education in the 
A United States has so far 

made little conscious 
use of the materials and methods 
of physical education to provide 
for a wiser use of leisure and 
better mental and social integra- 
tion. The Jnternational Hand- 
book of Adult Education and the 
Journal of Adult Education, the 
two publications where one 
would expect to find such ma- 
terial, make no reference to any 
planned use of physical education in programs of adult 
education. In the few instances where one does find 
some sort of program, the one common emphasis is on 
exercise for better physiological functioning. Miss Smith, 
writing of the Bryn Mawr Summer School of 1929, re- 
ports that the work in corrective gymnastics, which was 
for the purpose of relieving the strain and fatigue of in- 
dustrial work, was of special interest (30:p.1109).* Miss 
Friedman, in a report on the Barnard Summer School, 
says, “Swimming, tennis, teniquoit, and a roof garden 
provided the necessary rest and recreation to carry suc- 
cessfully their study programs” (16:p.1396). Many 
more examples of the same general nature could be cited 
if space would permit. Most of these are praiseworthy 
efforts, but of far too narrow a significance. 

Surely there are other values to be derived from 
physical education than merely the therapeutic, the pur- 
pose of which is so to refresh students that they may then 
work harder! Valuable as that may be it is but a very 
small part of what might be done. Consider the op- 
portunity here wasted for education—education in social- 
ization, in the wiser use of leisure, and in the gathering 
of a vocabulary of play skills for recreation! 

F. R. Keppel is of the opinion that, “We have not as 
yet nationally recognized the importance of education 
for adults” (21:p.21). It is even more true that still less 
recognition has been given to the importance of education 
in motor activity. Intellectual pursuits, library, dramatic, 
musical, artistic opportunities, and various vocational 
studies are all put forward by writers in this field as 
legitimate enterprises for the education of adults. But 
man is a unity, the body is inseparable from the mind; 
man being, therefore, more than a mere summation of 





*Numbers refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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parts. Any true program of education, whether it be fg 
youth or adult, should seek to provide education for the 
whole individual. This means, of course, that moto 
education is as integral and necessary as vocational anj 
cultural education. L. P. Jacks, in his book, The Edyco. 
tion of the Whole Man, says, “While a few people ar 
turned into saints by cultivating the education of thei: 
souls, multitudes are turned into sinners by neglecting 
the education of their bodies” (19:p.118). 





ET us look for a moment at the purpose of “Adult | 

Education” and of “Physical Education.” Gathering 
together the statements of various authorities, the pu- 
pose of adult education may be summarized as education 
for (1) vocational advancement; (2) cultural improve. 
ment; and (3) the gathering of a recreational vocabv- 
lary. In short, education in the art of living purpose. 
fully and with a maximum of happiness, as opposed toa 
merely passive state of existence. The purpose of physi- 
cal education is best stated in the words of Dr. J. F. 
Williams, who says that, “The function of physical edu- 
cation is primarily education. It seeks to develop the 
vital resources of the individual, to educate him in the 
use of the human body in activities that will bring 
satisfaction. It aims to educate in the wholesome us " 
of leisure time in desirable recreational forms, to par 
ticipate in and to enjoy many interesting motor and 
dramatic activities” (38:p.xv). 







In the light of the foregoing it is obvious that not 
only has physical education a valuable contribution to 
offer, but also that it points a definite need and lack in 
adult education in the United States. It would appear 
that those who are responsible for adult education have 
overlooked a responsibility to those they seek to serve 
in disregarding the valuable offerings of physical educa- 
tion. Similarly physical educators have neglected an 
obligation in not being cognizant of the gap in the adult 
education program, and in not seeking more definitely 
to inform the leaders of the movement as to the possibil- 
ities inherent in physical education as a way of living. 


This negligence on the part of adult educators may 
perhaps be traced to the kind of physical education to 
which they were subjected during their school days. A 
program, such as was current practice only a decade 0 
two ago, of calisthenic drill composed of static move 
ments done on command, held positions, and great em 
phasis on rigid observance of form would certainly never 
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itself as something desirable for recreation and 
‘The newer type of physical education, however, 
has many and varied activities which are fun to do and 
social in character. Excuse for the physical educator is 
harder to find. One can only point to the fact that 
physical education has been in the midst of a life struggle 
jor its right to exist, and that only very recently have its 
leaders begun to raise their eyes from the minute locale 
to the broader consideration of the whole. 


suggest 
Jeisure! 


UST what activities are available? The following list 
is by no means exhaustive, but is representative 
enough to give the reader an idea of the wide range of 


choice. . 
Hiking Swimming Ping-Pong Dancing 
Darts Badminton Bowling Handball 
Golf Sailing Tennis Volleyball 
Rowing Riding Canoeing Squash 
Camping Archery Quoits Skiing 


It is possible for adults to enjoy most of these ac- 
tivities with the type of facilities already present in 
schools, playgrounds, parks, municipal golf courses, and 
tennis courts. Some need no more than an apartment 
house roof, a back yard, the best parlor, or the cellar, 
plus a little ingenuity. But no amount of ingenuity will 
recognize these as play spaces unless it is motivated by 
a desire for play and backed up by a knowledge of how 
to play. Facilities which are present in schools should 
be made available for adults during after-school hours. 
C. A. Whipple, New York State Supervisor of Adult 
Education, says, “The public school, financially sup- 
ported by all the people, has a peculiar responsibility 
in this critical time in the world’s history . . . and 
should be willing to develop skills in the man who is not 
using these skills in making a living” (37:p.361,423). 
The only trouble with the municipal parks, golf courses, 
tennis courts, and swimming pools is that they are so 
comparatively few in number. This is especially un- 
fortunate since the depression has thrust enforced leisure 
upon so many people, and since the return to prosperity 
is likely, also, to mean shorter working hours than here- 
tofore. Each community must ask itself what will be 
done with this leisure, and in answer must inevitably, for 
its own protection, provide public play spaces as one 
means at least of assuring that the leisure time of its 
citizens is being spent wholesomely and constructively. 

But opportunity to do these things is not the only, 
nor the least part of the problem. The real problem is 
to awaken the desire to do, and a consciousness of a need 
for physical skills. It is a truism in this day to state 
that people only do those things they can do well enough 
to obtain a feeling of success and satisfaction, and yet 
this is the very foundation stone of the whole situation. 
Thorndike says, “If a person is to use his leisure to play 
a game, it should, other things being equal, be a game 
at which he can improve and progress and can win a 
fair percentage of victories” (35:p.43). 

Because the physical education program in the schools 
of yesterday was more often sterile than stimulating, 
the adults of today need to be educated physically. They 
need help in the development of a play spirit. Dr. 
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Payson Smith, Massachusetts State Commissioner of 
Education, says that we must not wait for this generation 
to grow up, for there is already a generation of adults 
who need and are waiting for instruction in game skills, 
and that they need to be taught how to cultivate a 
spirit of play (32). The soundest way of doing this 
is to provide them with the minimum amount of skill 
necessary to participate in a play situation with satis- 
faction to themselves and to the other members of the 
social group. They need to be taught how to make 
use of play facilities, and how to enjoy themselves in a 
motor way. This calls for expert instruction, since game 
skills do not sprout of themselves but must be carefully 
tended and cultivated so that success will follow effort, 
until they have reached that stage of growth where a 
stray wind of defeat, chill though it may be, will not 
cause it to wither and die. 


T HAS been shown that physical education has es- 
sential and valuable contributions to make to adult 
education. Furthermore, it has been pointed out that 
less is being attempted than could and should be done. 
A wide range of activities has been suggested which 
vary widely in their appeal and yet have two elements 
in common. First, each skill, mastered beyond the dub 
stage, is one more pearl added to the recreational 
vocabulary. Second, each activity involves social situa- 
tions wherein the individual is stimulated to respond in 
desirable fashion. In addition, it is the intellectual con- 
tent, the interlocking of relationships, which makes a 
program alive and glowing with true educational im- 
plications. As was said in the beginning, conscious use 
must be made of physical education. Haphazard offer- 
ing of a game or sports skill will not serve. Intelligent 
questioning must be brought to the problem, and the 
answers applied with a far-looking purpose. What skills 
are adults interested in learning? How recall childhood’s 
fervent spirit of play? How assure valuable concomit- 
ants, in terms of increased desire to participate, more 
joy in physical activity, and more intelligent perception 
of the psychical and social values of physical recreation? 
Here, then, is the challenge of physical education to 
adult education, and to itself—let us neglect no longer 
the responsibility and obligation that faces us, but see 
to it that every adult is given the opportunity to gain 
a repertoire of motor skills for use in leisure time, a 
spirit of play, and an appreciation of the deeper mean- 
ing of physical activity. 
Bibliography 
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Emphasizing a Creative Approach 


of physical education and teachers of dancing in 

particular as to the value of offering tap dancing 
in the physical education curriculum. It therefore seems 
pertinent at this time to attempt a justification for the 
inclusion of this phase of dancing in the physical edu- 
cation program. 

At the beginning, I should like to make myself clear 
on one point. Although I sincerely believe that a course 
in tap dancing, founded upon basic educational princi- 
ples, can make its contribution to the physical education 
program, it nevertheless holds a subordinate place in 
such a program and is not a substitute for other dance 
forms. By this is meant that it should not make any 
extravagant claims of satisfying all the rhythmic needs 
of the student for which the dance section of the physical 
education department aims to provide. 

Those who question its value are justified for the most 
part. They see in tap dancing an activity of an artificial 
type, where the students are mere automatons mimicking 
every movement of the teacher and reproducing one series 
of steps after another. Physical education as a whole 
has often been criticized for its vacillating nature and in- 
discriminate open mindedness. Whenever a new type of 
activity appears it is immediately snatched up and offered 
by departments of physical education without first being 
evaluated and without a definitely organized plan of pre- 
sentation. This has happened in the case of tap dancing. 
Due to the fact that the greater number of those teaching 
tap dancing have not had the necessary training, dances 
and teaching procedures have been taken over bodily 
from professional studios with no adaptation to the edu- 
cational setting. This would seem to be where tap danc- 
ing :has merited the criticism it has received—not that its 
content is inferior but that its method of presentation 
has not been in accord with modern educational prin- 
ciples. 


Cor pnyscat ei controversy exists among teachers 


HAT then is there in the content of tap dancing 
which might justify it? Dr. Nash of New York 
University has set up four criteria for judging the value 
of an activity: 
. Does it present a challenge? 
. Is it within the possible attainment of the students? 
. Does it give satisfaction’ in achievement ? 
. Does it offer opportunity for social approval? 

Tap dancing most certainly can be justified in relation 
to these four criteria. It offers a constant challenge, pro- 
gressing as it does from simple rhythms to complex 
rhythmic patterns and combinations. This progress can 
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be so adjusted to the group that, as each challenge js 
presented, attainment may be assured. Those who have 
taught tap dancing will surely agree that it rates high in 
giving satisfaction in achievement. And finally, owing to 
the element of group participation in the class set-up, 
there is constant opportunity for social approval. 

Beyond this, tap dancing is fundamentally rhythmic jn 
character and therefore makes its contribution to the 
ever urgent demand of the rhythmic pulse for satisfac. 
tion. If you wish, it may also be considered as a self. 
testing activity. Through its eccentric dances, it meets 
the educational objective of providing an outlet for self. 
expression. After skill in the fundamental steps has 
been achieved and the students have an understanding 
of the different dance forms, there is then open to them 
a wide field of experimentation for creating their own 
sound patterns and dances. And lastly, although it is an 
electrically charged statement to make, it offers oppor. 
tunity for the teaching of simple elements of musical 
form such as accent, time signatures, phrasing, variations 
of intensity, and syncopation. 

These may seem rather ambitious claims for tap danc- 
ing to make, but, if you will accept them temporarily, it 
would seem that this type of dancing, as respects its con- 
tent, might merit a place in the physical education cur- 
riculum. 

As was stated above, it is the problem of method which 
should concern us. We have been justly criticized when 
our teaching procedure has been based solely upon sheer 
imitation. Even in the foundation steps, which are st § 
forms, there is no need to employ the “teacher show, 
pupil do” method. After a step has been explained and 
illustrated, the student should be allowed the opportunity 
to work it out for himself. This makes him analyze the f 
step and he therefore learns it more quickly. 

A student should understand and have practice in ap 
plying the counting system upon which the dances att 
built. If this counting system is based upon musical 
notation, it teaches certain elements of musical form. 

Rather than merely telling a student which sounds to 
accent, the principles of shading should be explained. 

Dance descriptions written on a blackboard and time 
given for their study allows each student to make his own 
interpretation of the dance and forces him to work ott 
the steps for himself. These are just a few examples l0 
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illustrate methods other than imitation which could be 
employed in the teaching of tap dancing. 


O PAPER on tap dancing would be complete without 
N a discussion of the underlying differences between 
tap and clog dancing. It. is difficult to make a definite 
line of demarcation. Points of departure have been 
due, mainly, not to any differences in their basic con- 
ceptions but to disagreements in the interpretation of 
meanings and terms. There should be no quarrel between 
these two slightly different aspects of the same subject. 
They have the same origin and are both based upon a 
percussive tapping of the feet. 

Clog is fundamentally character dancing and places its 
emphasis on the movements of the dancer with secondary 
stress on the sounds. Tap, on the other hand, places its 
emphasis on the sounds with movement as the indirect 
outcome of the production of these sounds. 

Clog is built upon simple step patterns such as three’s, 
five’s, seven’s, and incidental chugs, pulls, and pigeon 
toes, accompanied by pantomime. Tap develops this fur- 
ther by including more complex step patterns and rhythms. 

Clog dancing has had a wholehearted acceptance in the 
field of physical education due to the fact that it is char- 
acter dancing and that the music accompanying the 
dances has been of the folk type. This fulfills the edu- 
cational objective of providing opportunity for self-ex- 
pression and develops an appreciation of folk music. The 
eccentric routines of tap dancing are definitely character 
dances and therefore provide, as does clog, for the self- 
expression of the students. Looking at the problem from 
a psychological angle, we might bring out the point of 
the self-consciousness of the adolescent student. At this 
age there is conscious straining to get away from any- 
thing which smacks of the story play or dramatic play 
of an earlier period. Believing as we do in the value of 
self-expression, we may provide this for the adolescent 
through the medium of tap dancing, which is first pre- 
sented in an objective manner with the stress placed upon 
achievement of definite step patterns. After the student 
has been introduced to several different types of routines, 
he will accept the eccentric dance as a part of the whole 
scheme of tap dancing. 

Tap goes a bit further by introducing a more abstract 
element into step dancing. Is it not true that in the mod- 
ern free dance there is the feeling that it is not always 
necessary for the dance to be an interpretation of some 
story or character but rather that the dance should follow 
the form and intensity of the music? Is it not also true 
in the field of music that absolute music, with its lack of 
story and its emphasis upon form, is as interesting if 
not more interesting than program music? 

Tap dancing embraces this same theory. Characteri- 
zations are one part of its scheme, while it also provides 
for more abstract forms. Consider the different moods 
brought out in the slow swinging movements of the soft 
shoe dance, the lively percussion of the buck dance, and 
the staccato rhythms of the military routine. Each phase 
has its characteristic form and acquaints the student with 
a variety of dance types. 
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It would therefore seem rational to consider tap and 
clog dancing as supplementary activities, each making its 
contribution to a different level in the physical education 
program. Clog, because it is character dancing and 
because of the simplicity of its foundation step patterns, 
fits perfectly into the elementary school curriculum, where 
the emphasis should be placed upon the dramatic content 
of the dance. Tap dancing because of its complex step 
patterns, attention to form, and stress on precision in 
execution appeals to the more mature mind and belongs 
in the high school, college, and university program of 
physical education. 

Musical accompaniment is probably the strongest point 
of contention between the advocates of clog and those of 
tap dancing. Clog has been above reproach in utilizing 
folk tunes, but is there any good reason why tap dancing 
may not also use folk music? ‘“Swanee River,” “Liza 
Jane,” “Dixie,” “The Irish Washerwoman,” and other 
folk tunes make excellent accompaniment for the tap 
dance. 

The point is also brought forth that each clog dance 
has its characteristic music while tap routine may be 
done to any music having the same time signature and 
similar number of measures. Theoretically this is true, 
but in its practical application, any dance whether it be 
clog, tap, folk, or creative, when arranged to a particular 
piece of music, loses its identity when there is an attempt 
to adapt it to other music. 


HERE exists a strong feeling against the use of popu- 

lar music or jazz as an accompaniment for tap danc- 
ing. We will have to admit, however, that jazz music 
and tap dancing are both expressions of the faster tempo 
of the modern day and, developing side by side as they 
have, supplement one another. Whether we will it or not, 
the sophistication of these two rhythmic expressions has 
made an appeal to a great majority of young and old 
alike who have found in their complicated rhythms and 
speed of movement a fascination and satisfaction con- 
sistent with the tempo of modern times. 

In justification to those who prefer to use jazz music 
as an accompaniment for tap dancing, we might ask, 
“Who is to judge whether jazz is good or bad?” “How 
are we to know whether in the years to come, this same 
jazz may not be considered as the folk music of this 
particular period?” It is comparable to folk music in 
that the identity of its composers is lost and the music 
becomes the property of the people. 

Every innovation has to go through its period of evolu- 
tion and there is reason to believe that through the more 
widely disseminated knowledge of harmony and rhythmic 
principles, jazz music is becoming increasingly better. 
This is evidenced by the fact that individuals now com- 
posing such music are better artists, as for example 
Gershwin, Carpenter, Tansman, Copeland, and others. 

Mary Cass Canfield in her fascinating book Grotesques 
—and Other Reflections attempts to glorify jazz, declar- 
ing that national restlessness lives in its conflicting rhy- 
thms. She speaks of it as our folk song and states, ‘As 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Tennis Technique 


By 
H. D. EDGREN 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
George Williams College, Chicago 


today there are 750, and these are not sufficient to 

meet the demand for play on the part of old and young 
of both sexes. A similar statement might be made con- 
cerning many other cities in the United States. Not 
only are outdoor courts on the increase but many cities 
are developing indoor courts as well. What are some of 
the reasons for the popularity of this game? 

1. It is a game that one can continue to play throughout life. 

2. One can usually choose opponents of his own ability. 

3. Both sexes can play together. 

4. It gives a maximum amount of physical activity in a short 
period. 

5. Unlike most team games, it requires only two individuals 
for competition. 

6. It is not an expensive type of recreation. 

7. In addition to giving opportunity for physical activity, it 
also promotes social intercourse. 

8. Perfection of technique continues to challenge even the 
better tennis players. 

What can a physical director or recreational director 
do to contribute to the development of this game in his 
community? We may not have courts adjoining our 
building or in the immediate neighborhood, but I believe 
there are boys and men in our membership and groups 
of young men and women in churches, clubs, etc., who 
would appreciate some help from the local physical 
director. No one likes to be a “dub” or to remain at the 
same level of ability for a long period, and so we will 
find ready listeners if we are willing to contribute our 
knowledge and ability in the furtherance of this sport. 
Mr. Jacks, in Education Through Recreation, says: 
“Satisfaction in any activity is directly in proportion to 
the amount of skill in that activity.”* If this be true, 
then we should be willing to aid individuals for the sake 
of allowing them to get greater satisfaction from this 
outdoor sportsman’s game. 

There are several suggestions concerning the means 
that may be taken by physical directors to aid the 
growth of interest in tennis. Some of them are: 

1. In the first place, the physical director can urge old and 
young of both sexes to learn to play this wholesome summer 
ame. 

. 2. He can lend his support and help in the development of 
tennis clubs within the association. 

3. He can teach methods and drills for indoor practice. 

4. He can demonstrate good technique in the various funda- 
mentals of the game. : 

5. He can advise on the selection of tennis equipment for 
beginners. 

6. He 
beginners 


|: 1905 there were only 30 tennis courts in Chicago; 


can develop courses of instruction and practice for 
and advanced pupils. 


1L. P. Jacks, Education Through Recreation, p. 96. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1932. 





In the author’s experience, tennis players jn ey 
community fall into three categories, namely, be ; 
average players, and players of superior ability, 

I will attempt to point out some weaknesses an 
culties encountered by players in each of these 
and to offer 
difficulties. 


inners 
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Suggestions to Beginners 


1. Choose the best racquet you can afford; be sure i 
is light enough that you can swing it and move it from 
forehand to backhand without difficulty. Keep racquet 
in press when not in use, and keep it away from 
moisture. 

2. The court is a definite size; the net is a defini 
height ; so keep your eyes on the moving object—the bal 

3. Grasp the handle of the racquet so that the heel F 
the hand presses against the leather at the end of th 
racquet. There are two general grips: 

Eastern Grip.—Stand the racquet on its side, with th 
face of the racquet at right angles to the ground; sha 
hands with it and you have the forehand grip. In back. 
hand of this grip one hits the ball from the opposite 
side of the racquet, with a slight turning of the handk 
clockwise. (Most of the better players use this grip, 
notably Tilden and Vines.) . 


Western Grip—tLay the racquet flat on the ground 
and pick it up. You now have the forehand grip. Th 
backhand is hit from the same side of the racquet by 
turning the forearm slightly counter-clockwise. 

4. There is a tendency for beginners to hit all balk 
while facing the net. Await all returns facing the net, » 
as to be ready to shift to forehand or backhand, but 
when hitting the ball stand at right angles or sideways 
to the way you are going to hit the ball. This allows, 
full swing and enables one to shift the weight from the 
back to the front foot for the follow through. It also add 
the weight of the body to the stroke. 

5. Where should the ball be hit? In the forehand 
stroke hit the ball just opposite your body, betwee 
your two legs, with a push stroke. In the backhani 
stroke the ball is hit about opposite the front or right 
toe, with a pull stroke. 

6. Hitting the ball. Secure a firm grip on the racquet § 
at the time of impact with the ball and hold the racque 
parallel to the net and at right angles to the direction i 
which you are trying to place the ball. 

7. The first stroke to practice is the simple grouni 
stroke where you hit the ball on the first bound, for i 
actual play you hit more of this kind than any othe. 
Remember the tendency is to attempt to play all bals§ 
too fast. Take time to allow the ball to bounce and ti 
come part way down before meeting your racquet. 

8. Accuracy and good placement should be the god 
of every beginner; speed should come later. 
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Drill Stunts for Beginners (Practice Suggestions) 

1. With left side toward the net and proper grip @ 
the racquet, swing at an imaginary ball, stressing th 
shift of weight from the back to the front foot. 

2. Repeat above in the backhand position. 
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3. Now drop a ball in front of you but swing just 
over the ball (backhand and forehand positions). 

4. Stand facing the net and then pivot on back (right) 
foot before making the ground stroke. Repeat for back- 
hand, pivoting on left foot. 

5. Next, drop a ball in front of you and far enough 
out to allow a full swing. Then hit the ball easily 
against a wall or in the general direction of a partner 
about twenty feet away. 

6, Repeat No. 5, using backhand stroke. If this is 
not done continuously you will become a forehand player 

nly. 

. : You can then make it more difficult by drawing a 
target on the wall above the height of the net. if a wall 
is not used, have your partner take different positions 
and attempt to hit the ball to him. 

8. Have your partner toss a ball to your right; then 
move to position and get set only after the ball has hit 
the ground. Repeat this by receiving the thrown ball on 
the left to practice the backhand stroke as well. 

9, Have your partner mix the balls he throws by 
having some go left or right, short or long, forcing you 
to be ready for every ball. 

10. In order to give some practice in meeting a ball 
properly and holding the racquet firm against a fast ball 
use the following drill: Place partners about twenty feet 
apart and have them hit easy ground strokes to one 
another. 

11. The difficulty of this may be increased by hitting 
the ball directly to one another and volleying. Interest 
in this drill may be increased by seeing how many strokes 
can be made without a miss. 

(I am purposely omitting a discussion of the techniques 
of the various strokes for want of sufficient space to deal 
adequately with it.) 


Suggestions to the Average Player 

This hypothetical player uses all the known strokes, 
covers the court fairly well, and wins 50 per cent of his 
games. However, here are some of his tendencies: 

1. On the service he tosses the ball no higher than his 
head, and he tries to kill the first ball. 

2. He is most often between the back line and the 
service line. 

3. On all strokes he waits to see if his ball went in the 
court. 

4. He often goes to the net position immediately after 
his service, regardless of the position of his opponent. 

5. He plays two-thirds of his strokes with his fore- 
hand. 

6. He has a tendency to play in extremes; he is over- 
cautious or reckless. 

7. He does not watch to see what kind of stroke his 
opponent places on the ball. 

8. He volleys many ba'ls that could be better played 
as a ground stroke. 

If the above tendencies are found, the following sug- 
gestions may help to correct them: 

1. Play the ball as high as you can reach and thereby 
increase the size of the serving area in your opponent’s 
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court. Stress accuracy in your service, and increase speed 
only after accuracy is developed. 

2. Back court position is behind the baseline, and net 
position is between service line and net. Be in one place 
or the other. 

3. After every stroke, maneuver to cover your court. 
Be in a position in line with your opponent’s position, 
for a straight-line ball is harder to cover than a cross- 
court shot. 

4. Go to the net position only when you have a right 
to assume the offense as a result of your stroke or the 
position of your opponent. 

5. If you desire to become proficient in tennis, master 
the backhand stroke. Mastery comes only by continued 
practice. If the ball is returned to your left, use your 
backhand always. 

6. Under-play and pressing are two difficulties which 
must be overcome by the average player. Remember you 
are going contrary to your built-up habits of play when 
you try to be too careful and under-play your strokes. 
Pressing is sacrificing accuracy for added speed, which so 
often is unnecessary. 

7. What happens to the ball when it hits the ground 
on your side of the court is determined by the kind of 
stroke made by your opponent. It is, therefore, necessary 
to watch your opponent’s stroke if you are to be ready to 
return the ball properly. 

8. In general, all volleying should be done between 
the service line and the net. If the ball is too high for 
one to reach when standing on the service line, it will 
probably go out-of-bounds, and if not, you have time to 
go back and play a ground stroke. 


Suggestions to the Superior Player 

There are usually types within this group of players 
on the upper level. They consist of defensive players, 
aggressive offense players, and those who have a happy 
combination of both offense and defense tactics. 

The following suggestions should only be given to 
players who have mastered the general technique of 
strokes, court position, and play strategy. 

1. The greater the spin the less speed on the ball, and 
vice versa. For a speed stroke, put only enough spin on 
the ball to bring the ball into the opponent’s court. 

2. The higher the ball is played above the net, the less 
spin is required on the ball. If a player is constantly 
driving the ball behind baseline, have him add spin. If 
his drives are hitting the net, have him put less spin on 
the ball. 

3. Use offense strokes such as top-spin drive and smash 
only when you are in good position. Use defense strokes 
such as volley and lob to gain control and recover your 
position. 

4. A top spin on the ball tends to make it drop, while 
a cut or a Slice tends to make it rise. 

5. The law of physics, “The angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of reflection,” must be considered and 
counteracted against by the angle of the face of the 
racquet. Keep in mind that the face of your racquet 


(Continued on Page 56) 


rings are left dangling. The balls drop into the sup- 

ply box. One hundred boys and girls sit on benches 
and cover the roll-call numbers on the walls of the gym. 
“Sit erect—lean back—sit erect—lean forward,’ are the 
commands from the teacher. “Feet flat on floor—arms 
upward stretch,” continues the teacher in charge. A boy 
on one side of the gym and a girl on the other run quick- 
ly down the length of the floor, noting any numbers not 
covered. Less than a minute has been used for this roll 
call. Again the whistle. The class takes the floor. One 
teacher is on the platform. 
Another walks up and down 
the lines correcting pos- 
ture, inspecting hands, ears, 
teeth, hair, and suits. 

The above marks the 
opening of a typical junior 
high school physical edu- 
cation class in Berkeley. 
Six minutes are allowed for 
dressing. Most of the chil- 
dren use much less than 
that amount of time and 
have had a few minutes 
practice at basketball goal 
making, traveling on rings, 
or “tumbling” on the mats 
in the rear of the gym be- 
fore time is called for lin- 
ing up. No time is wasted. 
The teachers work with 
those who arrive early. Ab- 
sentees are noted by a boy 
and a girl appointed for 


T tis blasts of the gym whistle. The traveling 


Typical Junio, 


ae High School 
a Physical Edu- 


‘ , 
cation Period 


By 


VIOLET 
RICHARDSON-WARD 


Supervisor of Health Education, 
Berkeley Public Schools, 
Berkeley, California 


Left.—Special remedial exercises are 
given according to individual needs, 


that purpose, while exercises are given which aim to 
develop right sitting posture. In one junior high school 
in Berkeley the boys and girls work together for the first 
part of each period, and then separate for the rest of 
the activities. This makes it possible to work all to 
gether in the one gymnasium, the teachers taking tums 
in conducting the work and in making individual cor. 
rections among the class. 

Immediately following the recording of absentees, 
those children temporarily or permanently taken out of 
regular work retire to the “special room.” In this special 


Neuro-muscular control is taught by means of mass corrective exercises given to command. 
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Above. — Posture instruction is 
combined with roll call. 
Right—Folk dancing satisfies the 
inherent desire for rhythmical 

activity. 


room individual correction 
is given by means of reme- 
dial exercises. Some work 
on the stall bars. Some are 
given mat exercises. Some 
are doing special work for 
correction of spinal curva- 
tures or foot difficulties. 
All are taught to relax. A 
few are given nothing but 
rest for the entire forty- 
minute period. 

In the main gymnasium 
the first part of each period 
is devoted to exercises, giv- 
en to command. These exercises aim to develop neuro- 
muscular control. They are corrective in character in that 
no movements are given which are participated in during 
the ordinary procedure of the day. It is what we call 
mass corrective work, meaning that the work is purpose- 
ful and is aiming for right breathing and good posture. 
Those exercises which may just as well, or better, be 
given through rhythmic activities or games are omitted 
from this part of the period. A minimum of five min- 
utes to a maximum of ten minutes is given to this type 
of work. 

“Held” positions, in response to commands, dominate 
the period. Jerky movements are avoided. Emphasis is 
placed on “extended” arms and hands, rather than 
“flexed,” since the arms are more likely to be flexed in 
other activities during the day’s work. Head bending is 
given to rear and side only, since the head bends forward 
too frequently during other school work. Trunk bending 
forward is given from the hips only, aiming to have the 
back straight and the head up. The fundamental posi- 
tion for exercising is given with the tips of the fingers 
on the shoulders with elbows on a level with the shoulders 
or arms side horizontal, or vertical above the head. The 
position of hands on hips is avoided, because that posi- 
tion, or positions similar to it, are likely to be assumed 
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during the day. In other 
words, the work given is on 
a corrective basis, not nec- 
essarily meaning that there 
exists a fault which must 
be corrected, but rather 
that movements which off- 
set or balance habitual 
movements should be the 
practice during a regular 
school period. 

One or two minutes are 
generally given to a rhyth- 








































mical drill, either an arm drill or marching calisthenics or 
one or two steps of such dances as the “Irish Lilt” or 
“Highland Fling.” This type of work is given daily. The 
remainder of the period is devoted to instruction in self- 
testing activities such as the pentathlon, stunts, and 
tumbling, or apparatus work, or to definite instruction in 
group or team games. The major athletic sports taught 
in the Berkeley junior high schools are basketball, volley- 
ball, soccer, passball, indoor baseball, handball, and 
tennis. 

There is very little free play during the period of phys- 
ical education. The time is devoted to actual instruction 
and definitely assigned practice for the improvement 
of physical skills. We believe that such a program con- 
tributes more to the student’s ability to participate in and 
enjoy physical activities during his leisure hours than 
if the program consisted simply of organized play activi- 
ties which may not develop the skills most needed. 

The whistle blows and it is time for showers. Ten to 
eleven minutes are allowed for showers and dressing. 
During this time the teachers supervise closely and ad- 
vise pupils relative to correct bathing, drying, general 
cleanliness, and neatness. 

The forty-minute period of physical education is over. 
(Continued on Page 59) 




































By 
MARY GRANT PARKHURST 


Head of Swimming, Department of Physical Training 
for Women, University of Texas 


STUDY of the published material on swimming 
tests shows a general use of the following skills 
and methods of measurement: 


Skill Method of Measurement 


1. Form of strokes ..... Instructor’s judgment 
2. Form of dives ....... Instructor’s judgment 
MEMNEEL cio le Sresiccaraisiears Time 
4. Endurance ........... Distance a person can swim. 
5. Salety SEM oo. ccccccs Length of time a person can support 
herself in water. 
Breathing .......<.1 A certain number of times in rhythm. 
Treading water ...Time 
MRO <x. s-siniviniere sia Time 
ORME: cceisicnancctvwmns “nstructor’s judgment 
Time 
Distance 


7. Life saving technique. Instructor’s judgment 


The use of charts as a visible record of a pupil’s 
progress in mastering these skills is very common, but 
the way in which these records are used to compute a 
student’s grade varies. 

Concerning those tests which depend on the instruc- 
tor’s judgment, there are two methods of scoring. One 
allows for varying degrees of perfection in the perform- 
ance of a skill, and makes the total score for the tests 
equal to the sum of the points awarded for each skill. 
The other method is to compute the grade by the number 
of skills an individual can perform according to the 
instructor’s standard. There is no degree of perfection 
considered beyond what the instructor considers a satis- 
factory performance. The score is the sum of the point 
value of each skill passed. 


A Review of Tests Using the First Scoring Plan 
Ernestine A. Troemel, “Swimming, on an Efficient Grad- 
ing Basis,” American Physical Education Review 

(1928). 

This grading plan takes into consideration the classi- 
fication test record, which was assumed to be the score 
for initial ability. The points earned in the classification 
test were subtracted from those earned in the achieve- 
ment tests to find the improvement score. Grades were 
given according to this improvement. Each te + had a 
maximum of fifty points. The results had to be scaled, 
but no discussion of this is given. 


American Red Cross, Swimming and Life Saving Tests. 


A minimum and a maximum grade is specified for each 


* A review of published material, and a detailed description of 
the grading plan used for women’s swimming classe3 at the University 


of Texas. 


Achievement Tests in Swimming 


skill. The sum of the maximum points is one hundred 
and the minimum, seventy-five. In order to Pass the 
whole test, it is necessary to make the minimum score 
in each activity. 


Agnes Wayman, Education Through Physical Education 
Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1925. 


Five progressive tests are given with an arrangement 
similar to those of the American Red Cross. The maxi. 
mum points vary according to difficulty, and all skills 
measured by judgment have a range from a minimum to 
a maximum score. For the beginners’ test, the sum of 
the skills equals sixty-five, for all others, one hundred, 

All of the tests include the seven types of skills men. 
tioned in the beginning of this paper, and the events are 
well chosen. The score depends on the degree of perfec. 
tion with which the individual performs the required 
activities. 

A Review of Tests Using the Second Scoring Plan 
Evelyn Spindler, “Do You Grade or Guess?.” Journat 
oF HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCATION, 8:26 (October, 

1931). 


This article describes a chart on which the activities 
are checked off as soon as they are passed. For a group 
of mixed ability ranging from beginners to advanced, the 
author used a chart containing swimming tests for all 
classifications. Pupils are given the tests the first day in 
order to classify them in divisions according to ability. 
Each works on the skills listed for her division, and ad- 
vances to the next highest as fast as she can. There is 
no point value assigned by the chart. It is suggested 
that the instructor figure the grade by the number of 
skills passed. 


Charlotte Anderson, “Achievement Records in Swim- 
ming,’ JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysIcaL Epvuca- 
TION, 5:40 (May, 1930). 


The author describes an excellent card index system 
for keeping permanent records of each pupil’s progress 
in swimming from the time she enters school. A card 
containing a chart of the achievement tests is filed for 
each individual. Each test has ten parts. There are four 
tests: beginners, intermediate, advanced, and life saving. 
In a vertical column at the left are the Roman numerals, 
I, II, III, and IV, representing the four tests in the order 
named above. The ten skills comprising each test are 
represented across the top of the chart by Arabic numer- 
als. Activities passed the first year are checked in one 
color, the second year in another, etc. No skills are 
repeated, but all are included in the four tests. The tests 
are printed at the bottom of each card so that it is easy 
to translate the diagram. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
“Swimming Badge Tests for Boys and Girls.” Ameri- 
can Physical Education Review, 34:298 (1929). 
Three progressive swimming tests, consisting of si 
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events each, were arranged to be used on playgrounds. 
There are six types of activity and the second and third 
tests are progressions from the first in each type. For 
example, the fourth event of the first test is to perform 
a plain front dive. In the second test, a plain front dive 
and a jack knife are required. The third calls for a front 
dive, a back dive, and a jack knife. Thus a person taking 
the third test performs everything that is required in 
the other two, which is a feature that the other tests 
discussed have not had. The tests are passed on the basis 
of satisfactory or unsatisfactory performance. Written 
directions for the administration of each part of the 
tests are given. These include a description of the way 
each dive and stroke is expected to be performed. 


Ann Avery Smith, “Aids to Efficient Swimming Instruc- 
tion for Girls and Women,” JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND 
PuysicaL EpucaTIon, 8:33 (October, 1931). 


In her discussion of grading, Miss Smith suggests that 
there should be five classes: elementary, advanced ele- 
mentary, intermediate, advanced, and life saving. An 
achievement chart should be kept for each class to in- 
clude every event the instructor plans to teach. The 
achievement charts serve three purposes. 

1. Outline of work to be covered. 
2. Motivation. 
3. Method of grading. 

In this article Miss Smith did not include samples of 
the charts she used, nor did she suggest any point evalu- 
ation of the various skills, or definite system for com- 
puting the grades. 

For the development of endurance, Miss Smith sug- 
gests marathon swims. As a means of measurement, a 
special chart is kept upon which the girls record the 
number of lengths of the pool they swim each period. 
They are given credit according to the distance they 
swim during the term using only strokes which they have 
passed on the achievement chart. Other rules are: 
Elementary and Advanced Elementary—One-half, One, One and 

One-half, Two miles. 

1. Record the number of lengths per day. They do not have 
to be consecutive. 

2. Only count lengths done with one stroke. 

Intermediate, Advanced, and Life Saving—Two, Four, Six, Eight 
miles. 

1. Record in each space the number of consecutive lengths 
done without stopping to rest. 

2. May not count less than two lengths done with one stroke. 
Achievement Tests and Grading Plan Used in Women’s 

Swimming Classes at the University of Texas 


At the University of Texas we have an achievement 
chart for each class, which includes every event the in- 
structor plans to teach. The grading is based on the 
satisfactory performance plan, and a point system has 
been devised assigning points to the various activities, ac- 
cording to the degree of difficulty. The student is re- 
quired to earn at least sixty points on required activities 
to pass the course. These are the minimum objectives 
of the course, and the classification requirement for the 
class ahead. A maximum of thirty points may be earned 
on optional activities and ten points on improvement. 
The latter is determined by testing at the beginning of 
the semester and recording with a certain color or mark, 
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and then recording all tests passed later with a different 
color or mark. Improvement is graded on the basis of 
one point for every two skills passed since the initial 
test on the beginners’ chart, and one point for each skill 
on the others. For convenience, the required activities 
are listed first on the chart, and a double line separates 
them from the optional activities. There are enough 
activities in each division to give a choice to the indi- 
vidual. 

Instructors have found the plan very practical from 
the standpoint of economy of time in computing grades. 
The range and distribution of the grades has seemed 
satisfactory, although we have not used the plan with a 
large enough number to apply the test of the normal 
curve. The average grade in beginners’ classes last se- 
mester was 84.3; in intermediate classes, 80.6; and in 
advanced classes, 79.4. 

From the student’s standpoint, the achievement chart 
grading plan has the following merits: 

1. It provides a clear statement of what she is ex- 
pected to accomplish. 

2. It serves as an instrument of self-measurement 
throughout the term. 

3. Posting the point value of the various activities 
makes it possible for the student to see that her grade 
is a numerical expression of her accomplishment. 

4. A choice of activities provides for individual differ- 
ences and makes the problem of earning a grade more 
agreeable. 

The following are lists of the activities taught in each 
classification and their point value. Each instructor 
transcribes these activities, in order as numbered, across 
the top of a blank chart which the Department had 
printed for the purpose. The charts (9 by 10 inches) 
are the size of the departmental roll books, and are, 
therefore, easy to use, post, and preserve. 


Plan for Grading 
List of Activities for Beginners’ Chart 
I. Required 


(Required for grade of 60 and classification as Intermediate. 
In special cases consider effort for grade of 60.) 


OR ee ee ee 5 points 
2. JOWyEM MORE, 15 BOCONEE conc icic ci cicecnecn 5 points 
3; DACG BOR’ AMM WCOVERF 2.0.65. 5 oes cs ckécicccaes 5 points 
4, Back Boat and recovery ....i...cscciccccess 5 points 
5. Tin over from face to back 2... 56.60.6600. 00% 10 points 
Rie OO) Eiri nies eu tts Me damicanincuaban ein 10 points 
ME ME Sibp bites ckethdadehehasekonmeeas 10 points 
8. Elective (another stroke, safety test, 

or 10 points on stunis) «2... cies cw cess 10 points 

II. Optional 

(May score 30 points.) 
9. Jump into shallow water ................0... 1 point 
20.. JUMP BO GleN WALEF oe...oc ic cacevccscwance 1 point 
11. Retrieve 5 pucks from bottom ................ 1 point 
12. Swe ome Maeth (75 feet) 2. ccciccciccesass 2 points 
2S. DRO SAO, OO GORE oii iiise a oinransese seawsan 2 points 
14. Swim one length tandem .................... 2 points 
15. Swit. Ome WHR ON TACE ... 2... veces acces 3 points 
16. Elementary dive ............... bakes Bouck 3 points 
17. Tread Water One MINUle 2. .....006005cccccceces 5 points 
18. Swim 5 lengths in good form ................ 5 points 
RO ME assis os cist a ewmane sees Ku eau 10 points 
ee RN 05 os pa rosduswaienisaawaksec eae 10 points 


Pe. Se NN sido 55S vaaws aba vackudausnkeane 10 points 
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’ 
ee I ERNE oo. 5 5a cine atne eee ae neas 10 points ee I GD kkk Kad ea kedenwedindagaeel ‘ 
INE RE ON 552555, 5 iter sia eer ssaisoratwuanese ais, nelesier 10 points Oe I tice nicesesicecdascnuuh cece eee » Palas 
Ill. Improvement 12. Back crawl turn Linda gia stiicaaiaasea ane Me 
(May score 10 points.) 13. Breast stroke turn ................ccccssees, Hh. 
One point for every two skills mastered since initial test. 14. Swim 1 length crawl in 16 seconds ............ — 
: 15. Swim 1 length back crawl in 20 seconds ..,,. a 
’ Plan for Grading ; 16. Swim 1 length breast stroke in 22 seconds .__ so 
List of Activities for Intermediate Chart 17. Surface dive-retrieve puck 6-8 feet .........._. Pt 
I. Required 18. 10 lengths crawl ont anywhnnasiaies ig 
A; Back stroke (required) .c.ic ics cieiieeceecvc sec 12 points 19. Running front or swan dive ................ 10 wae 
(Pass four of the following for grade of 60 and classification as ra lhcnnsye Ml yey MCE EEE ETT 10 - 
Advanced. In special cases consider effort for grade of 60.) rrr Tee. 10 Doing 
MN TENN 5s 5 cs kc ea aa eva Simislnaiee Sista as 12 points Se EE SD 4600 s8bccenheedninesinedicacal 10 Doing 
EE ink Si dv tceinigiaeiaeekex toate 12 points 23. Marathon swim (according to distance) ....2-19 points 
EE on aoknnk nnn dew en enes asin one's 12 points a. Use separate chart. 
5. Crawl ..... aed tas octal ame eet 12 points 6. Girls record in each space the number of consecity 
RMI SOMONE 5 555..0:6.2 cosa rise ave rsalin eves laters oiene 12 points lengths done without stopping to rest. 
PO MEE ah Anid scan ansceeedn sGeasinmeeen 12 points c. May not count less than two lengths of any op 
haiti narktcndl be wakeen 12 points stroke. 
NE MN: is icccaadeiunedseenaean 12 points d. May use only stroke which they have passed, unle 
II. Optional (Count any points made in activities listed above instructor directs otherwise. 
in excess of requirement may earn 30 points.) Points 
ian dkwickseainennesccsnne 1 point 1 mile .......... 70 lengths .......... 2 points 
I I aban cnnnndnadeccabanmnn 1 point 2 miles ........., 140 lengths .......... 4 points 
eM NIE a5 815 far aaa, Sa Giclawelsicisteinle bese Ren 1 point 272 miles seer eeeeee 175 lengths ........0. 6 points 
13. Scull feet first length of pool ................ 2 points 3 miles .......... 210 lengths .......... 8 points 
14. Tread water one minute ....................: 2 points 3% miles .......... 245 lengths ........... 10 points 
NS nna nah ade ka phn nenihace os amiins 5 points Ill. /mprovement 
EMI isch asa icks id kde lero nis caked 5 points (May score 10 points.) 
NN oe orcs ave sets Sieve oss oso aio io nwo sensor ata 5 points One point for every skill mastered since initial test 
18. Standing front dive from board .............. 10 points Plan for Grading 
19. Safety ce 5 points List of Activities for Advanced Swimming and Life Saving 
DO REIN FEROUNE ING aso 6 55 o oss ais arerermiecesiaeers 10 points 7 Required 
21. Back dive Peete eee t eee eee e teen nee e eee e es 10 points (Must score 60 points for grade of 60.) 
C2 RE SEOINGENE coin.co ic ccs cea ieee scesacenane 10 points ‘ rc sie Tl 
sai: Gini dee sa Gialinies SS Re ee eee ee erat ee te 5 points | 
< Siiendibom sate, Gamal eg 7 ~~ 2. Breast stroke ............ssseesecceseeeesenes 5 points 
sii : = g to distance) ....2-10 points SA MMAR LMR NIERE aa ec isco Sie eta ora Sfoue-w Wie ceuassia we ssists Riese 5 points 
a. Use separate chart. 4. Coant 5 oi 
; : : a) MAR MMB IMMER er fo riorgs sa cceicluzssjsysiciasocereis ater eiayayerrscoaes eee points | 
6. Girls record in each reaped the number of consecutive 5S, SERBUAE TVOHE GIVE) oie.s.o.ci6isisis.csins ceeceweeecn 5 points 
lengths done without stopping to rest. . 6. Surface dive—A.R.C. standards .............. 5 points 
= — not count less than two lengths of any one 7. Artificial respiration 112 minutes ............ 10 points 
stroke. : , ; 
a May ie only stroke which thy have pased ules Aprons trot, becky underwater... 10 i 
instructor directs otherwise. PO: CGE MN ics s ciickieaiscswseuaeuesesnwiaeeicnn 5 points 
Points A I sh ioc cacacneninanadansayies 5 points F 
Morning classes Afternoon classes DR EEE nbdbshincdadccwnnsinaenieannanes 5 points F 
Meeting three times a week. Meeting twice a week. II. Optional (Count any points made in activities listed above | 
1 mile 70 lengths, 2 points % mile 35 lengths, 2 points in excess of requirement) 
114 miles 105 lengths, 4 points 1 mile 70 lengths, 4 points May score 30 points. 
2 miles 140 lengths, 6 points 1/2 miles 105 lengths, 6 points 13. Float motionless one minute ................ 1 point 
2% miles 175 lengths, 8 points 2 miles 140 lengths, 8 points a4. Tennd water 30 seconds ..........scccccesecsees 1 point 
3 miles 210 lengths, 10 points 274 miles 175 lengths, 10 points Ee had dnt caneewneneadanen 2 points 
III. Improvement DG; SOROS. BIE 2.56. sieciaisaecueesuiccaessnave 2 points § 
(May earn 10 points.) 17. Carry subject fully dressed 1 minute ........ 3 points 
One point for every two skills mastered since initial test 18. Disrobe and swim 100 yards ................ 3 points 
‘ ae MMMM 6558 5a sacra asa s aig emis neal ieee SR ioees 5 points 
: Plan for Grading 20. Swim 1 length crawl in 16 seconds .......... Spell 
List of Activities for Advanced Chart 21. Break two people locked in front strangle .... 5 points 
I. Required 22. Double grip OW ONE Wrist ......cccccscccceee 10 points 
(Four strokes, two dives. Required for grade of 60.) 2S. WONG BEWARE BION ono ce cokes sie ndeeeesuaar 10 points 
NNN SOUR 5.55.6 c0s5: seid ein bb ates ie Pe nisiebeasieaiawss 10 points ee ee rr 10 points 
ie MRA RN 5052 ls cane sathcvnyen Sudiejonais RanD iS ouajsmendyn eels 10 points yy] Improvement 
Ss Side NINE ee orice hain rayne diac ance Mae 10 points (May score 10 points.) 
4. Sie NINN 5 fc. 5 sxc Ssb eis an sar reciccs nas s tleseeavs aes 10 points One point for every two skills mastered since initial test 
ri rod penn eee erie tia ae ; : = item A Red Cross Life Saving Examiner will give the Senior Life 
7 <<a 10 edlade Saving Test to those who complete this course satisfactorily, 
; , eee thy ena ani ar ee ., and, in the opinion of the instructor, have had sufficient train- 
s. Standing front I eps nes Rianne "_ — ing and practice. The Red Cross Test is entirely optional and 
MMO ois ca. Sai evasive alten asciSis wicseie; seid sje 10 points 14. no icant ee tana’ d ° 
ee ve ‘ ‘ g on the student’s grade. 
(If excused from diving by physician, may substitute strokes.) ‘ i : iat 
II. Optional (Count any points made in activities listed above Each student ° grade is computed by adding the pos 
in excess of requirement.) values of the activities checked on the chart as “‘passed. 


May score 30 points. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Recent Developments 
in Swimming and 
Water Sports 


By 


MARJORIE CAMP 


Chairman Subcommittee on Water Sports of Women’s 
Athletic Section of the American Physical Education 
Association, Women’s Gymnasium, lowa City, lowa. 


NTERESTING projects are being carried out in many 

places over the country and this résumé of some of 

the reports which have come in to the Committee has 
been prepared in the hope that readers who are interested 
in similar work will thereby be put in touch with groups 
having a common interest. In this way a greater variety 
of interests may be served, 

The New Official Swimming Rules are being printed 
at present; these represent a careful revision and every 
swimming enthusiast will want a copy which may be 
obtained from Mr. John T. Doyle, American Sports Pub- 
lishing Company, Box 611, City Hall P. O., New York, 
New York. 

Included with the Official Swimming Rules are the 
results of the 1933 Intercollegiate Swimming meet and 
the regulations for the 1934 Intercollegiate Swimming 
meet, to take place this year in March. The Eastern 
meet will be conducted by the University of Pittsburgh, 
the Mid-West meet by the University of Illinois, the 
Western meet by the University of California at Los 
Angeles; the sponsor for the Southern meet has not yet 
been determined. There is also a presentation of the 
approach for the running dive, and the rules for ‘“‘Prelo.” 

With the recreational emphasis of the present time, 
interest is keen in this new game of low organization 
called “‘Prelo” which has been successfully used at Flor- 
ida State College for Women at Tallahassee, as a class 
game and extra-curricular activity. Well-organized, out- 


“Prelo” a popular water game at the Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee 








Canoeing land drill, University of lowa 


door swimming meets are also a part of their program, 
and a large number of students are enrolled in the Life 
Saving Corps at the State College. 

In the public school field we find that the Detroit 
schools have set up tests which are increased in difficulty 
with the percentage of pupils per class who can swim, 
and have set up the swimming material in “Job Units.” 

Those interested in form swimming, which considers 
number of strokes and time as well as form, will be glad 
to know that Ruth Bloomer, Denison ULaiversity, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, and Mrs. Marie Henze Glass, University of 
California, Berkeley, are both studying this question. 

At the University of Minnesota, work is now being 
done on the improvement of strokes and dives by using 
moving pictures, before and after instruction. A definite 
effort is being made to link up previous physical educa- 
tion instruction, such as posture work, apparatus, and so 
forth, with the swimming and diving instruction. 

The National Safety Congress with the cooperation of 
the Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts presented a demonstra- 
tion of Water-front Safety at the University of Chicago 
pool. 

Swimming, Boating, and Canoeing in Girl Scout Camps 
is now in preparation by Girl Scouts, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. This pamphlet will contain detailed 
information pertaining to subjects relating to all phases 
of the waterfront program; layout, equipment, leader- 
ship, safety methods, and teaching techniques for camp 
swimming, boating, and canoeing. The tentative date 
of publication is May first. 

A need has been felt for this sort of training for physi- 
cal education majors who are to take charge of water- 
front activities, for these counselors need more than 
swimming or boating techniques. 

Water Pageants by Miss Olive McCormick has sold 
out its first edition, and interest in that phase of the 
program is increasing, as well as in the informal play 
day, such as the Swimming Play Day for High School 
Girls sponsored by Seals Club, the honorary swimming 
organization at the University of Iowa. 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Financing a Physical Education and 


Athletic Program in a Small City 


GEORGE S. OLSEN 


Director of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Red Wing, Minnesota, Public Schools 


N ADMINISTERING almost any type of activity 

you are faced with two major problems:* (1) How to 
raise the money for the activity. 

the money to the best advantage. 

In attempting to solve these two problems I will simply 
tell you how they are handled in the Red Wing Public 
Schools. I do not claim that our methods are ideal, or 
that they even closely approach the ideal, but they have 
proven successful in our situation. 

First, let me explain briefly our set-up: 

The Red Wing Public Schools are composed of four 
grade schools and one junior-senior high school. Mr. 
Geo. V. Kinney, the Superintendent, decided several 
years ago to consolidate the physical education, athletic, 
and health programs into one department with a director 
in charge. 

This seemed advisable from several angles and the 
objective was a graded curriculum and a unified program, 
with better organization and increased buying power. 

The present faculty under this set-up includes the 
following: 

Four half-time grade school physical education teach- 
ers. 

One full-time junior-senior high school girls’ physical 
education teacher. 

Two part-time athletic coaches. 

One full-time junior-senior high school boys’ physical 
education teacher who is also director of the depart- 
ment. 

All salaries are paid by the Board of Education. 

Small gymnasia are available at each grade school with 
adequate outdoor playgrounds and equipment. 

We have an excellent gymnasium for the junior-senior 
high school program. The building is 110 feet long and 
75 feet wide. The seating capacity for games is about 
1,200. The playground is 200 feet wide and 400 feet 
long. Our football field is inadequate, being too short 
for 10-yard end zones and is not fenced. 

All buildings and fields are maintained by the Board 
of Education. 

Such then is our physical and personnel make-up. 

In taking the position of Director at its inception seven 
years ago I found that if the 1,600 students enrolled in 


(2) How to spend 


*A paper presented before the Central District Association Con- 
vention, April 4-7, 1934, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 


the system were to have a representative program about 
the following content was necessary: a program of grade 
school and junior-senior high school physical education 
grade school and high school intramural sports, and high 
school interschool athletics; all to be organized and oper- 
ated using the facilities and personnel already named, 
Such a program, of course, costs money to operate so 
now we come to our first problem; namely, how to raise 
money for this program. 
It was agreed that the grade school program and the . 

required part of the high school program should be 
financed by the Board of Education and a budget of 


$500.00 per year was set aside for this purpose. 
Ball equipment 


sualetonaretaraalsi@heskers one sine eee $200.00 
Permanent equipment ................. 150.00 
WEEE TEE. SUPAIIICS. o.oo. ss sis. ssisiviccewace 40.00 
NR Saslocrcresyeinierc side ikea warse owas 25.00 
NN 52 leo a suse cvb.acaiaroreiiainsians 80.00 


About $400.00 of this appropriation has been ex- 
pended each year. 

It was further agreed, however, that the intramural and 
inter-school athletic program should be self-supporting 
and that about $3,300.00 per year would have to be 
raised to carry on these activities. 

The following budget was set up: 





3 s at “< 3 
: 3 Ss 3 & = § 
q 9 w Oo w x N 
Receipts ..$1100 $1700 
Guarantees 300 200 
Board of Ed. 000 000 
$1,400.00 $1,900.00 $3300 
Expenditures 
Awards ....$ 20 $ 12 Ss §4 $3 47 
Equipment ..700 200 100 30 50 100 1180 
Guarantees ..300 300 600 
Laundry and 
Repairs ...100 50 20 170 
Medical care 
and 
Examinations 50 25 10 5 5 3 100 
Officials ..... 120 125 245 
Publicity 
and 
Advertising .. 40 120 160 
Travel ...... 300 200 100 50 50 25 725 
Miscellaneous 25 25 s 5 5 5 73 


$3300 
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One of the Most 
Popular of all 


Play Devices 


I found that we were offering the student body four 
home football games and eleven home basketball games 
at twenty-five cents per game and that this system did 
not work so well because at football games especially, 
with our unfenced field, it was almost impossible to make 
the students pay. 

We decided to sell a season ticket for athletics at $1.50 
for the fifteen home games. By pushing the student 
season ticket not only among the students but to their 
parents as well, and showing them that a saving of $1.75 
could be made by buying the ticket, we were able to sell 
about 500 each year to our student body of the 850 stu- 
dents enrolled in the junior-senior high school. 

This gave us $750.00 to work on at once and as we 
continued to sell single admissions at 25 cents we in- 
creased our student receipts to a total of about $1,000.00 
per year. 

The last two years we have enlarged this ticket to in- 
clude all activities and we receive $1.50 from each sale. 

We are still $2,300.00 short of our $3,300.00 budget 
and had of course exhausted all student possibilities as 
a source of income. I found that adult prices were 50 
cents per game. ‘Ticket contests of various sorts had 
been conducted before each game but the adults who 
were kind enough to buy the first time were approached 
by 15 or 20 student salesmen from then on and the tough 
customers were left alone. We never knew who bought 
these single admissions and so on real list of adult fans 
could be built up. 

We put into operation the plan of having a so-called 
Booster ticket printed to sell three for $1.00. On the 
back of the ticket the schedules for the season are printed 
and the tickets can be used for any game or games the 
purchaser or his friends wish to attend. The tickets 
are transferable. 

Using the telephone book and past attendance and 
known interested alumni as sources of information, we 
built up a master list of fans and in the fall of the year 
we sent all of these people a letter telling all about our 
teams, their prospects, and the schedules of games to be 
played and informed them that Mr. Smith, one of our 
student salesmen, would call upon them during the next 
few days relative to the sale of tickets. The captains of 
the football and basketball teams and the director signed 
these letters. 

This canvass is only made once and several hundred 
tickets are sold every year. After the campaign is over 
the only place these tickets can be purchased is at the 
box office and the prospective purchasers’ names must 
be on the original buying list, otherwise they are not 
eligible as boosters to get this special deal. 

Adult sales at the gate help to swell the total. Show 
window advertising as such has been discontinued and a 
definite budget set up for newspaper advertising. This 
serves the double purpose of informing the fans as to 
dates and opponents, time, etc., and makes the program 
seem more worth while to the newspapers because they 
derive direct revenue therefrom. 

Including the above, the factors necessary for success- 
ful financial operation are: (Continued on Page 43) 
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THE NEW AMERICAN 
CASTLE TOWER 


The American Castle Tower 
is a newly designed device for playgrounds 
and is one of the finest for the physical de- 
velopment of youngsters . . . This device 
offers plenty of diversion and will accom- 
modate 40 children at a time . . . Con- 
structed of best Galvanized Pipe with no 
sharp corners or protruding parts. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF WATER 
SPORT AND PLAYGROUND DEVICES 


The American line shows the finest array 
of Playground and Water Sports Equipment 
available anywhere . . . These devices are 
known from coast to coast for their 
Strength . . . Durability and Safety .. . 
Modern engineering and construction fea- 
tures assure users the highest degree of 
satisfaction. 


Send for Catalogue H-14 Today 
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PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
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A Principal’s Reaction to Organized 


Recess 


otic condition that prevailed in our yard acted as 
an urge—a felt need for us to inaugurate a change.* 

I can convey to you best an idea of this by reading 
from a report we made to Miss Bertha Schools a few 
years ago and which she incorporated in an article pub- 
lished by her in our Baltimore Bulletin of Education in 
October, 1931, as follows: “Before the inauguration of 
organized play during recess at Schools Nos. 98 and 
98A, 4 teachers were taxed to the greatest extent of their 
ability in serving as judges, nurses, and policemen to 
patrol the school yard, which is 1 city block long, with 
between 1,100 and 1,200 children set free at recess. Aimless 
play on the part of many children, selfishness on the part of 
others, the usurping of an undue portion of the play space 
by the older boys, rough play resulting in torn clothes 
and accidents sometimes quite serious—this was the usual 
order of the day under the old régime.” 

All of you know this “hit and miss”’—mostly hit— 
variety of recess with its aftermath of first aid cases, of 
torn garments, of cases for office judgment and correc- 
tion; and then the aftermath of this aftermath, visits 
from irate parents whose children were injured, or had 
their garments torn, or, in the fond parents’ estimation, 
were discriminated against in the settlement of the case 
at issue. 

Today with “safety” the slogan of the playground and 
all games selected with this idea in mind and with pupil 
arbitration right on the scene of action, little, if any of 
this nurse-judge-defendant phase, reaches the office. 

It was not easy to establish our organized recess. 
First, many games had to be taught, different in some 
cases for girls and boys, and different again for all age 
levels. Then, the yard had to be plotted for the various 
games and diagrammed and marked off with traffic paint. 
Equipment had to be secured and the children shown the 
“whys, wherefores, and hows.” 

The time required is the same allotted to other recesses: 
fifteen minutes in the morning and ten minutes in the af- 
ternoon (that is, from the time of leaving the classroom 
until returning to it) but never before did we have such 
rapid and orderly passing on the stairways and along the 
halls as we do now. The children, you see, do not want 
to miss a minute of their play time. 

To give you details of the mechanical side—each class 
knows about twenty different games. Five games are 
assigned to each class for one week, one for each day, 
changing the next week with five different games, then 


Risse our recess periods were organized, the cha- 


* A paper given at the Divisional Conference of Elementary School 
Princinals, Baltimore, Maryland, on January 23, 1934. 





By HILDA LOUIS 


Principal of Scheols 98 and 98-A, Ashton and 
Pulaski Streets, Baltimore, Md 


returning to the first five games for the third week and to 
the second five games for the fourth week, making ter 
games a month. Then the entire program changes fo, 
the next month with ten different games. This gives 
variety and sustains interest. 

Each class is divided into groups, with the girls ang 
boys grouped separately, except the first and secon 
grades. Each group has its own squad leader. These 
leaders are pupil selected and change frequently so tha 
they have their turn to play. Among the duties of a 
squad leader are those of seeing that the group knows its 
game for the day, that it has its place for play, that it has 
the necessary equipment to carry on its game, and, also, 
to keep score, to make decisions, etc. 

The care of the school’s equipment is in charge of two | 
boys. At present, these two caretakers are members of 
our Intermediate Opportunity Class. The boys in charge 
keep the equipment in good, usable condition. It is kept 
in orderly array in the small space we have to give to it, 
so it is easily available for the group leader who comes ty | 
get it, and best of all, the group leaders are most success. 
ful in keeping it all there. 

We also have another group of boys, who are our 
painters. They keep the outlines of our play spaces clear. 
ly defined with traffic paint. 

Another phase is that of teacher participation. I us 
the word participation advisedly, for her duties are not 
too numerous to prevent her from joining in some one of 
the games. We have two teachers in the yard, as ow 
yard is large and they act as a “court of last resort” when 
necessary, and always as interested helpful counselors. 

We have separate recesses for primary and intermedi § 
ate grades and as we have fourteen teachers in each de 
partment, each teacher is in the yard for one week nf 
every seven weeks. 

All good learning, we know, has three phases, primary, 
associate, and concomitant. I surely cannot leave my 
topic without having told you of the primary phase. 
Among the associate benefits are physical development 
and the acquiring of certain muscular skills, and the bet, 
as we think, is the carry-over—a tie-up between ou 
school play periods and the leisure play of our children. 

Our school is in a poor and congested semi-industrid 
district, with little play space and much traffic. Conse 
quently we emphasize safe pavement games, of a typ 
that require little if any equipment. 

Our equipment is very meager and inexpensive. Mud 
of it is either made in school or secured at no cost, sud 
as used rubber heels, rope, bean bags, and bits of chal 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Southwest District Launched 
By 
N. P. NEILSON 
Chief, Division of Health and Physical Education, 
California State Department of Education 

It was assumed that physical educators in the Southwest were 
in favor of organizing a Southwest District of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association. The Eastern, Southern, Mid-West, 
Central, and Northwest Districts have been organized for some 
time. The states of Utah, Nevada, California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico were the only ones not in a district of the National organ- 
ization. 

In order to bring this problem before the physical educators 
of the Southwest, the writer acted as secretary, requested Profes- 
sor William Ralph LaPorte, University of Southern California, to 
act as chairman, and asked Miss Wilma Jeppson, President of the 
Utah Health and Physical Education Association, to act as vice- 
chairman. Using the other national district constitutions as guides, 
the following suggested constitution was drawn: 

Suggested Constitution and By-Laws 
Southwest District 
of the 
American Physical Education Association 


Name 
This organization shall be known as the Southwest District of 
the American Physical Education Association. 


Purpose 
Purpose of the organization shall be identical with that of the 
American Physical Education Association, i.e., “To awaken and 
promote a wide and intelligent interest in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation; to acquire and disseminate accurate in- 
formation concerning them; and to provide such means of promo- 
tion as will secure adequate programs in these fields.” 


District Area 
The Southwest District shall include the states of Arizona, 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah. 
Membership 
All members in good standing in the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, and residing in any of the states located in the 
Southwest District shall without further dues be members of this 
organization. 
Government 
The business of the organization shall be conducted by the 
Executive Committee. 
Officers 
There shall be a president, vice-president, and secretary-treas- 
urer elected as hereinafter provided. 


Amendments 

This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the membership in the organization. Voting shall be by mail, and 
no vote cast thirty days after official notification has been given 
shall be valid. 

By-Laws 
Article I—Officers 

Section I—Each officer specified in the constitution shall be 
elected by ballot annually by a majority of the votes of mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Section II—Election of officers shall take place at the annual 
convention of the organization. Votes may be cast by proxy 
when necessary. 

Section III.—The terms of all officers shall begin on July first, 
and end on June 30th. 


—_— 


1 The Mid-West was recently divided into the Mid-West and Cen- 
tral Districts. 
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Article I1I]—Executive Committee 

Section I——The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
officers of the organization and the president and secretary of the 
State Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
in each of the states comprising the district. 

Section II1—The Executive Committee shall meet at the time 
of the annual district convention. 

Section III—The president of the organization shall act as 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Section IV.—The secretary of the organization shall serve as 
secretary of the Executive Committee. 

Section V—A majority of members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, including signed proxies in writing, shall constitute a quorum. 
Article I1I—Convention 

Section I—An annual convention of members of the organiza- 
tion shall be held at a time and place determined by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Section II1—The program of the annual convention shall be 
arranged by the president of the organization after receiving sug- 
gestions from members of the Executive Committee. 

Section III—A registration fee determined by the Executive 
Committee, but not to exceed twenty-five cents, shall be paid by 
each person attending the annual convention. 

Section IV —tThe secretary of the organization shall rendez a 
report of the district convention to the secretary of the American 
Physical Education Association within one month of the date of 
the district convention. 


Article IV—Amendments 
These by-laws may be amended by a four-fifths vote of the 
executive committee. No vote cast thirty days after official notifi- 
cation has been given shall be valid. 


Article V—Roberts Rules of Order 
Roberts Rules of Order shall govern all meetings of the or- 
ganization and executive committee. 


Mr. George Braden, Western District Representative, arranged 
for the Western Division Conference of the National Recreation 
Association to meet at Santa Barbara, California, on April 5, 6, 
and 7. Mr. Robert E. Munsey, President, planned the state con- 
vention of the California Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation for Santa Barbara on April 7; and so it 
seemed appropriate to schedule the organization meeting of the 
Southwest District for the same time and place. The organization 
meeting was therefore held at 8 p.m. on Saturday, April 7. Miss 
Wilma Jeppson represented the state of Utah and Miss Ina Git- 
tings the state of Arizona. 

Due to the unavoidable absence of Professor LaPorte, the writ- 
er acted as chairman of the meeting and invited Miss Violet 
Marshall, Chairman, Department of Physical Education for Wom- 
en, University of California, Berkeley, to act as secretary pro 
tem. After some introductory remarks the proposed constitution 
was read and the meeting thrown open for discussion. Arguments 
were advanced for and against the formation of the district. 

After two hours of discussion a motion was passed, 44 to 7, 
that a Southwest District of the -American Physical Education 
Association be formed independent of the California State Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. It was 
moved that the proposed Constitution and By-Laws be accepted 
with the exception of Article II, Section I, in the By-Laws, and 
that the chairman appoint a committee to rewrite this section. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

Nominations from the floor and voting resulted in the elec- 
tion of the following officers: 

President—Mr. William Ralph LaPorte, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 

Vice-President—Miss Ina Gittings, University of Arizona, 
Tucson. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 

The chairman appointed the three new officers as the com- 
mittee to rewrite Article II, Section I of the By-Laws. The 
meeting then adjourned. And, thus, there came into being the 
Southwest District of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. 
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COLORADO 
Ralph R. Wonder 


A special meeting of the Colorado Association of Health and 
Physical Education was called by the President, Elizabeth C. 
Forbes, March 17, 1934. The meeting was held in Denver during 
the State Basketball Tournament. This enabled representatives 
from all parts of the state to attend. As all parts of the state 
were represented, a very profitable meeting was held. 

At this meeting it was decided to invite the Central District 
Physical Education Association to hold its 1935 convention in 
Denver. President Forbes and a loyal group of Colorado sup- 
porters attended this year’s convention in St. Paul and extended 
the invitation to come to Colorado in 1935. 

The Colorado State League of High School Girls held its 
annual conference at the University of Colorado, Boulder, on 
April 6-7 of this year. The Women’s Athletic Association co- 
operated by planning an organized “play day” for Friday after- 
noon at this meeting. 

The semi-anuual meeting of the Southern Division of the 
Health and Physical Education Association was held in Pueblo 
on April 13 at the Vail Hotel. 

Softball has become very popular in Colorado. Lighted fields 
for playing this game in the evenings are scattered throughout 
the state. Small towns with a population of but a few thousand 
have their lighted fields with their commercial leagues and boys’ 
organizations. At a meeting of the Colorado Amateur Softball 
Association held in Denver the week of March 18, the state was 
redistricted. Sixteen districts were formed throughout the state. 
These local leagues will sponsor tournaments in their respective 
districts, and the championship team from each district will 
represent that district at the state tournament to be held in 
September. 

Our association, under its present organization is three years 
old. There are three divisions, each with its own official set-up. 
At present there are about one hundred members-—of which pos- 
sibly thirty are national members. The interests and efforts of 
these three divisions are stimulated and coordinated by the state 
officers, state council, and state bulletin. 

The State Executive Council is made up of the state and 
divisional officers, plus representatives from the High School 
Athletic Conference, the High School Girls’ Athletic Association 
a member-at-large from each division, as well as a representative 
school principal, superintendent, etc. It is to be noted that the 
council this year has a personnel of four superintendents, a prin- 
cipal, classroom teacher, school nurse, physician, and thirteen 
people who are directly in the field of physical education. We 
have found these diversified view-points a real aid ir working 
out our state policies. 

Each division arranges a program for the fall sectional meet- 
ing of the Colorado Education Association. A “get-together” in 
some form is usually scheduled for the spring. 

Committee work is just getting under way. One committee has 
successfully worked toward the securing of J. E. Rogers on the 
1934 C.E.A. program. Another committee is working in conjunc- 
tion with the national on the state certification of teachers of 
physical education. Still another group is working out plans for 
including more physical education talks and play material exhibits 
on county teacher conference programs as they occur in the var- 
ious regions during the year. 

By next year we hope our accomplishments may be greater 
in scope. 


MINNESOTA 
George S. Olsen 


The Minnesota Physical Education Association Officers from 
October, 1932 to October, 1934, are: 
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President—George S. Olsen, 
Wing, Minnesota. 

Immediate Past President—Eleanore Groff Ada 
Arts High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Vice-President—Mabel Shirley, 
Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Rudolph H. Perlt, Sanford 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Central District Representative—L. Eleen Denning, 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

National Representative—Edgar W. Everts, 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Our state association is composed of the members of seven 
affiliated sections. All of these seven sections are well organized 
have their own constitutions and by-laws, and special projects 
Regular meetings are held, varying however in number in the 
different sections. 


Red Wing Public Schools, Red 


ms, Mechanic 


St. Olaf College, Northfield 
Junior High 
North High 


State Department 


The officers of these sections are responsible for the physical 
education program on the years that the M.E.A. is held by see. 
tions. Some very fine programs have been arranged under this 
system. 

Our state association has at present five regular and two spe- 
cial committees organized to promote the activities of the associa. 
tion. 

MISSOURI 
Alfred O. Anderson 

Missouri came to the St. Paul Convention to be shown and 

were satisfied in every respect with the exception that no lute. 


(fisk was served at the banquets. The Missouri State Physical 
Education Association issues its bulletin to those who are in 


greatest need of information and inspiration, the non-members, 
although the members also get the bulletin. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee consisting of Henry 
Detherage, State Supervisor, H. O. Hartley, President, and Al- 
fred O. Anderson, met in March to make plans for the state con- 
vention to be held in Kansas City in November. Plans were made 
to give the demonstration at a time and place when those who 
might profit the most from seeing it, that is the non-physical 
directors, could be present. Physical education has suffered very 
little more in the state of Missouri than other subjects during the 
depression. 





Why Exercise 


(Continued from Page 7) 


grossed in their play, playthings, or playmates that not 
even the threat of missing the dessert can persuade them 
to partake liberally of the earlier courses. They must 
rush off to waiting playmates. Such children are in 
reality undernourished. Their excitement and_ intense 
interest in play actually affect the stomach in such a way 
as to reduce their desire for food. 


b feconpae are other reasons for exercising. Exercise does 
not make for redder blood. In fact, there is probably 
slightly less hemoglobin in the blood of a highly trained 
individual, while his muscles contain more of the pigment 
for some unknown reason. Another kind of change has, 
however, been wrought in his blood by training. This 
change is in the age and elasticity of the red and white 
corpuscles. The old and more friable corpuscles have 
been scrapped. Only the younger, more elastic cells sut- 
vive. To offset this shortening of the average duration 
of each corpuscle’s existence in the blood stream the 
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production rate of blood cells, particularly the red cells, 
is stepped up and the factories making them are enlarged. 
Hence the observation that there is more red bone mar- 
row in highly trained animals and their blood cells can 
better withstand various forms of rough treatment 
whether these be imposed upon them experimentally in 
the test tube or by the exigencies of an active life while 
they are confined in the arteries, capillaries, and veins in 
the body of the animal. 

He who exercises to grow tall is on the wrong track. 
The balance of evidence favors the view that exercise 
tends to limit the growth of long bones. Exercise to 
make for suppleness of movement and freedom in joint 
action will be rewarded with success but there is also 
some reason to believe that exercises such as boxing, run- 
ning, and kicking as in soccer, in which there is much 
pounding of joint surfaces, chronically traumatize the 
cartilagenous surfaces to their disadvantage. 

Out of our own ranks in recent years has come the 
evidence that moderate exercise stimulates the activity 
of the stomach and intestines as well as the demonstration 
that the strengthening of the abdominal musculature 
reduces the incidence of dysmennorrhea. 


HERE is still another and better reason for exercis- 

ing, namely, because it is good fun. It may be neces- 
sary to invoke one of the just mentioned high sounding 
arguments for exercise in order to convince your wife or 
husband, your mother-in-law, or yourself, that you must 
get a work-out in the gym or on the golf course. But after 
you have hurdled this obstacle—be yourself. Admit to 
yourself that you are out for a good time—play hard, 
forget your personal troubles and the last depression, lose 
yourself in the game, and you will find genuine recrea- 
tion. 

When we Americans were still engaged with Monroe 
Doctrines and Indian wars, the German educator Fried- 
rich Froebel, father of the kindergarten, wrote as follows: 
“Children are much nearer the inner truths of things than 
we are, for when their instincts are not perverted by the 
superfine wisdom of their elders they give themselves 
up to a full, vigorous activity—theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” Today we are becoming increasingly im- 
pressed with the urgency of finding, for all adults, activity 
areas in which they may become even as children in the 
enjoyment of an all-absorbing interest. One finds such 
an interest in the opera, another in the movies, while 
still another must himself bray in a barber shop quar- 
tette. For some an intense game of chess or a knotty 
mathematical solution provides such refreshment, while 
many can still find it in worship and prayer. What is 
disconcerting work for one is integrating play for an- 
other. Physical activities, because they demand the par- 
ticipation of our entire anatomy, offer unusual oppor- 
tunity. in this direction. But here, again, we differ. The 
dance, basketball, and other team sports catch many. 
Some get the same thrill out of calisthenics and the daily 
dozen, others who have in practice paid the price, find 
it in a perfectly executed giant swing or mile run. 
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HE answer to our question “Why exercise?” is simple 

to a child and complex to the adult. There are phys- 
iological, psychological, and sociological urges, predis- 
positions, effects, and outcomes; there are correlations, 
predictions, and regression curves: yea, there are cardinal 
points and objectives. All of these and many others have 
their place in scientific survey and analysis. Far be it 
from me to minimize their contributions to our under- 
standing, and at times misunderstanding. But having 
used them to find for ourselves or others the exercise, 
game, sport, or activity best suited to the strength, age, 
temperament, and need of the one concerned, let us for- 
get all else and seek first the joy of the venture; and 
before you know it the strength, the endurance, the 
added vitality, and a new outlook on life will be added 
unto you. 





Financing a Program 
(Continued from Page 39) 
1. Membership in a well organized conference. 
2. Good schedules of games well advertised and pro- 
moted, including showmanship in handling the program, 


special attractions, and attention to minor detail such as 
fan comfort, etc. 


3. Clean-cut, well coached teams. 


4. Large participation by the students in actual play 
or management. 


Over a 7-year period we have averaged $3,708.41 per 
year compared to the old average of $1,460.00 per year. 


Our attendance for football and basketball has totaled 
about 15,000 paid admissions per year. 


As we have kept well within our budget every year 
except one, we have been able to contribute $2,009.65 
to the other school activities and have at present a bal- 
ance in our athletic treasury of $650.00 with all bills 
paid to date. 


How this money should be spent to the best advan- 
tage can be summed up very briefly: 


1. Buy after your inventories show actual need, in as 
large quantities as possible, the best grade of merchan- 
dise from the firm submitting the lowest bid—materials 
and workmanship, of course, being equal. 


2. Take care of this equipment. Have an individual 
equipment card for issuing equipment to players and 
make them sign for it. Install a sound system of locker 
room administration so that the equipment will not be 
lost or stolen. Clean and renovate all equipment and 
store in a central storage room when not in use. 


3. Plan your team trips in advance in order to manage 
on a reasonable sum. Eliminate over-night trips when- 
ever possible and write ahead for meal requirements, etc. 

I believe that a program of physical education and 
athletics can be financed by carefully planning the ways 
to raise the money, and the ways to spend it. 
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ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 


The Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, has 
planned the following activities for the spring which also help 
to meet present leisure-time conditions and prepare for later 
activity. Students who are doing the regular work receive 
hockey, soccer, baseball, archery, deck tennis, and quoits. Those 
in restricted work have the opportunity of participating in arch- 
ery, deck tennis, quoits, horseshoes, and modified sidewalk games. 
The sophomores supervise the playground work for the training 
school children. The Women’s Athletic Association and the Girls’ 
Athletic Association partake in baseball, rifle shooting, badminton, 
ping pong, tennis, archery, volleyball, and camping. At intervals 
the Women’s Athletic Association will hold open house and give 
demonstrations of their activities. In the past these meetings 
have been as well attended as varsity basketball games. The Music 
Department plans festivals in cooperation with the Physical Edu- 
cation Department in teaching dancing and pageantry which cul- 
minate in spring festivals. 

Teacher colleges have an opportunity of meeting the present 
leisure-time recreation problem through many of their regular 
courses in the physical education department. What one school 
is doing to meet this opportunity is evidenced by the following 
items which come from the Illinois State Normal University: 

Archery at Normal University—One of the problems that con- 
tinuously confronts the department of physical education is what 
to do for students who have physical handicaps and find it diffi- 
cult to provide corrective work that is sufficiently interesting to 
motivate a continuous interest in it. 

At Normal this problem was solved in part by the introduction 
of archery as a form of restricted activity for students with 
limited physical capacities. Students who found it impossible to 
engage in regular season activities were permitted to elect archery 
to satisfy their physical education requirements. These classes 
have gone on so well and the interest in them broadened to such 
an extent that the first course was extended to the winter where 
the making of archery tackle and its care were offered as a 
second step in a series of three courses to be offered throughout 
the year. This class has also been well attended. It has attracted 
other students who have developed an interest in the sport as a 
leisure-time activity. During the spring quarter this course will 
be continued as a tournament shooting class in which they will 
take up tournament shooting as a class project. 

The interest in this sport is growing rapidly and attracting 
many who are not required to take restricted work. One meeting 
has already been held with archers from the University of Illinois 
and a mail-meet has been conducted with the LaSalle-Peru High 
School. 

The class has organized an archery club which plans to con- 
tinue its extensive archery program throughout the spring and 
summer months. Members of this class are available for schools 
or clubs in central Illinois who may be interested in forming a 
similar organization and promoting a sport which has tremendous 
possibilities not only for those who are unable to participate in 
the more active forms of athletic games but for those who desire 
a sport that can be engaged in over a long period of years. 

Community Recreation—Normal University has been very 
much interested in the development of community recreation both 
because of the training benefits it offers to students who are 
majoring in physical education and because it offers an oppor- 
tunity for the University to cooperate in a community enterprise. 

Two years ago, through the interest of the Department of 
Physical Education, the American Legion was asked to undertake 
the problem of providing a playground for the community. This 
organization did a very fine piece of work not only in the level- 
ing and laying out of the play areas but also through providing 
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bleachers for spectators at games. In this enterprise the Tre: 
eoboare ° » The Upj. 
versity furnished student teachers on the playground durin 
summer months upon the same basis that student teachers 
provided for the regular academic courses. Supervision Was 
‘ : Do. 
vided through the Department. During the coming summer thi 
project is to be continued and there is a possibility that 4 ee ; 
playground similarly operated will be added. uF 

The attendance on the playgrounds has been exceedin 
fying as a response to the efforts of the community ¢ 
supervised leisure for its members. In addition to the p 
work, a community playgroundball league was sponsored by th 
American Legion, the Department of Physical Education ae 
tioning in an advisory capacity and assisting in the Matter ‘ 
arranging playing regulations and supplying necessary technic 
information. This cooperative effort was also highly SUCCEssfy] 

During the winter months, the University has offereq regy. 
larly for the past four or five years a Monday play night open 
for men in the community. This play night has been wel] at. 
tended and has served as a means of recreation for large number 
of business men and unemployed in the community, 

Honorary Gymnastic Fraternity—Physical education today 
is making greater demands upon teachers than ever before. The 
old idea that exercise and perspiration constituted cause gyj 
effect sufficient to satisfy the needs of pupils in this field has be 
cast aside and a close scrutiny of the needs of individuals fron 
the point of view of social adjustment has taken its place, 

There are many approaches to the effectual solution of x. 
tivity needs of individuals. Not all find ‘satisfying results throug, 
the same type of activity. Competitive athletics supplies a good) 
number but many are left completely out where the progran 
does not provide for their limited or unusual capacities. 

Realizing that one of the chief reasons for the limited progran 
in many schools is due to a lack of knowledge of what to & 
with these pupils the Department of Physical Education through 
Gamma Phi (honorary gymnastic fraternity) undertook to supply 1 
the stimulus for an outlet through a type of activity that woul 
reach a large group of pupils of limited physical capacity, 

The plan decided upon was to present a series of tumbling 
pyramid building, and comedy stunts that were simple enoug 
for any group to master within a few weeks. 

The problem was, how to arrange to present these stunts sinc 
there was no demand for them due to the fact that few, outside 
of those intimately connected with the Department, knew of thei 
existence. Schools were solicited and suggestions made that they 
stunts could be used to fill in the intermission periods at basket- 
ball games, and for entertainment at banquets, P.T.A. meetings, etc F 

After three years of varying success demands for exhibition 
of this type of work are beginning to grow markedly. (This yex 
eight demonstrations have been given in addition to the annul § 
home demonstrations given at the end of the winter season.) 

The men selected for this type of work are not specialists i 
this field. Anyone who manifests a desire to take part in th 
work is encouraged to attend the practice periods and to give som § 
time in putting on the demonstration. 

The results of this plan are important from several points 0 § 
view: (1) They engage the interests of students who, otherwix § 
would have but a limited opportunity to engage in a group ée 
terprise athletically. (2) They tap latent capacities hitherto w- 
known. (3) They promote a feeling of confidence in self and git 
social standing to the individuals who take part. (4) The 
supply the means by which thrill can be obtained in a social) 
approved manner. (5) They serve as a stimulus to others ti 
engage in similar activities. 

It is recognized that the limited activities of this group 0) 
not even suggest the solution of all of the problems confronting 
the teacher of physical education today, but they do contributt 
an additional outlet and will include many who are forced inti 
inactivity by more severe limitations found in many school. 

The teacher who is also in charge of the physical educatit 
and coaching work in the school can broaden his influence ai 
greatly insure his tenure in office through this manifest interé 
in the welfare of those who cannot make the teams. This! 
only a beginning. New interests tend to develop among thi 
whose cases call for individual attention and the wide-awalt 
teacher will not neglect the opportunity. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
William E. Dole 


unique physical education demonstration was pre- 
Southwestern Teachers Round-Table Meeting in 
April 6, under the supervision of Mr. H. L. Burns. 
mpt was made to provide something new in the way of a 
yee ancation demonstration meeting. The usual meeting in- 
pony demonstration of the same old types of physical educa- 
cludes vk that have been a part of every demonstration for many 
we? aaa It has been well practiced and presented but about 
se onty results obtained from it was to see just how well others 
uld do the same things that had been done right along. The 
eer of the meeting in Charleston, the theme of which was 
aes Ideas for Physical Education Classes,” was to contribute 
to each one attending something new so that each one could return 
home with one or more new ideas. Everyone in the course of his 
has invented something new in an attempt to produce a 
program of variety. Possibly it might be only a new form of call- 
ing role, or a game that would embrace certain activities and 
kills that his classes had been particularly interested in, even 
stunts that might have been developed from the usual run of 
stunts, or a new class procedure. All of these would have a cer- 
tain value to everyone because their development would come 
from experience; tested and proven to be worth while and prac- 
tical. It was felt that by exchanging new ideas the demonstration 
could make a valuable contribution to those attending. The 
meeting was divided into three sections: elementary, junior and 
senior high school. Classes of boys and girls representing the dif- 
ferent sections were available to those demonstrating ideas to the 
group. Several new and helpful suggestions were presented at the 
meeting. 

Mr. G. A. Dowling, Director of Physical Education in Wheel- 
ing, reports that a great deal of interest is being shown for the 
first time in softball. Regular scheduled games are being played 
between Bellaire, Warwood, Triadelphia, Linsly, and Wheeling 
High Schools. Dr. Dowling is Chairman of the Softball Commit- 
tee. He states that it is an ideal spring sport for Wheeling be- 
cause of the low cost of equipment, small playing area, and great 
carry-over value. The spring competitive sports program for 
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Wheeling High School will consist of track, tennis, golf, and ~ 


swimming. 

Miss Helen E. Wiltiams, Director of Phvsical Education for 
Girls at West Virginia University High School, supervised a 
splendid health week that ended March 21. Posture was the 
theme of the health week which was sponsored by the G.A.A. of 
University High School. Several weeks before health week, extra 
stress was placed upon posture. Each girl was given an examina- 
tion and the first few minutes of each activity period were de- 
voted to postural improvement. On the morning that health week 
started the students were greeted by many bright and attractive 
posters when they arrived at school. The first ones were black and 
white “Health Week” signs on either side of the walk leading up 
to the school. A large poster greeted them at the door, remind- 
ing them that good posture was essential to good health. The 


-larger posters were placed in the main hallways and the smaller 


ones in the classrooms. Theater tickets were given to the boy and 
girl who submitted the best health poster. Colored signs were 
placed over the drinking fountains to remind the students to drink 
water, such as: “Water is Healthy,” “Safe Drinking Water, Have 
One.” At the foot of the stairs there were signs like this: “The 
Steps Don't Bend, Do You?”, “Look Up, Stand Up, Walk Up.” 
On the second day a “Sensible Shoe” exhibit was shown. Shoes 
for all occasions were placed in the entrance exhibit case. On the 
third and last day each student was given a small tag to wear. 
There were 150 different health slogans on the tags. The tags 
Were made of pastel shades of art paper and the students pinned 
them on. Each tag had a picture on it besides the slogan. The 
slogans ran something like this: “A Duck Toes Out Do You?”, 
“Get Along Tea and Coffee Get Along,” “Bathe Daily,” “Brush 
Your Teeth.” These tags made for much enjoyment, as each 
student wanted to see all the tags. In so doing they became con- 
scious of many health rules. The health week was brought to a 
clese with an assembly which was an objective posture program. 
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Four students, one dressed for school, one for shopping, one for 
church, and one for a dance, left the Grouchy School and en- 
rolled in the Happy School. Each girl had a very outstanding 
postural defect. After a year in the Happy School they again 
appeared and their postures had been improved. A girl dressed in 
a gymnasium uniform demonstrated the exercises which each girl 
took to improve her particular defect, such as sway back, scolio- 
sis, debutante slouch, forward head, etc. At the end of the pro- 
gram four boys and six girls with very good postures were pre- 
sented to the student body. The climax to health week came with 
a Pirate Party put on by the G.A.A. The G.A.A. felt that health 
week was such a success that they voted to make it an annual 
affair. 

There seems to be a great deal of interest in the girls’ phys- 
ical education program at Fairmont West Side High School under 
the leadership of Miss Eunice Linderman. At the present time 
archery is holding the spotlight for interest in the physical educa- 
tion classes. This is the second year that they have had the sport 
and at the present time a tournament is being run off in that event. 
Miss Linderman has arranged for her classes to take informal golf 
lessons on Friday afternoons. Last year golf was a regular part 
of the program. This year, however, the classes are so much larg- 
er that there is not enough equipment to list golf as a regular 
activity. A girls’ tennis team will represent West Side on the 
court this spring in a number of scheduled matchés with other 
high schools in the section. 

Although the physical education program in Huntington has 
been curtailed due to lack of funds, Miss Clarissa Williams, Girls’ 
High School Physical Education Instructor, reports that the CWA 
has repaired and given the Girls’ Physical Education Department 
a much needed coat of paint, that a new floor has been put in the 
gymnasium, and that there is a promise of more repairs to come. 
Besides introducing tap dancing this winter Miss Williams has 
included in her program: stunts, relays, hikes, natural gymnastics, 
tumbling, and teaching of the fundamentals of the more highly 
organized games, by using simple lead-up games such as long- 
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ball, grounders relay, and zig-zag pass shuttle leading up to base- 
ball. Endball, keep away, and basketball relays led up to basket- 
ball, etc. All intramural games are held in the morning during the 
winter, that being the only time that the gymnasium can be used. 
Miss Williams has included in her intramural program this winter 
the following activities: volleyball, indoor baseball, basketball, 
indoor tennis, and indoor track. All of the tournaments have 
been of the round-robin type. 

Plans for the third annual play day at Concord State Teachers 
College are progressing nicely according to Miss Lela C. Horton, 
Director of Physical Education for Women at Concord. Last year 
there were 125 girls who attended the play day. This year a much 
larger number is expected. Ring tennis and horseshoes are hold- 
ing the spotlight in the girls’ intramural tournament at Concord 
at the present time. 

Miss Grace Griffin, Director of the Women’s Division of 
Physical Education at West Virginia University, sends the news 
that Miss Helen E. Williams, University High School Girls’ Phys- 
ical Education Instructor, plans to have a county play day this 
spring and that invitations have already been sent out. Other 
county play days that are planned for this spring are to be held 
in Raleigh county and Mason councy under the direction of Louise 
Riffe of Trapp Hill and Elizabeth Franklin of Point Pleasant. 

Earl Sprouse is doing a fine job at Fairmont East Side High 
School. He is presenting a well balanced physical education pro- 
gram besides taking care of a noon-hour problem in a capable 
manner; all of the class games are played at that time. Nine 
tournaments have been completed so far, with the spring games 
yet to come. At present Mr. Sprouse is conducting the first tennis 
tournament ever held at East Side High School. During the first 
week in April a benefit program for the playgrounds of East Side 
was sponsored by the Physical Education Department of the high 
school under the supervision of Miss Mary Wilson and Mr. 
Sprouse. 

On April 6, the Northwestern Teachers Association Meeting 
was held in Wheeling. Mr. Sweeny acted as chairman of the 
physical education sectional meeting and he presented a fine pro- 
gram composed mostly of talks by outstanding physical educa- 
tion people in the Wheeling section. The speakers and topics on 
which they spoke are listed below. 

Mr. J. H. Lambert, “The Place of Physical Education in the 
High School Curricula.” 

Miss Murphy, “Physical Education and Leisure Time.” 

Mr. Floyd Baker, “The Need of a Well Organized Program.” 

Mr. G. A. Dowling, “Achievement Tests in the Physical Edu- 
cation Program.” 

The division of public school physical education in Parkers- 
burg, under the supervision of Mr. Nessley, has recently released 
an age-aim standard for their elementary and junior high school 
athletic efficiency and stunt tests. The aim of the tests is to re- 
quire all boys and girls in elementary and junior high schools to 
practice and be tested in a given number of common but funda- 
mental athletic tests, and stunts. All pupils with doctors’ cer- 
tificates are excused from testing. The pupils’ testing age is taken 
on April 1 in any year, as that is the deadline, for testing begins 
about that time. The “Age Aim Standards” are built upon actual 
tests and measurements of Parkersburg children—years 1928-1933. 
The 100 pt. level, or Age-Aim requirement, represents the average 
of records made by children in the third and fourth quartiles of 
relative physical ability. The records of only those pupils who 
could make points in all tests under the old standard were used. 
The plan is to build up the children to the stated “100 pt. Age 
Standard.” Natural interest and special ability will carry some 
pupils above their age average and they may go upwards toward 
150 points. Those pupils who will not practice, and those who 
have low physical efficiency and little skill, may drop backward 
to 70 points. It is hoped that a child’s personal pride will keep 
him above the 70 pt. standard. Practice for the children is very 
necessary and is encouraged at all times. Testing is done in the 
spring and is intermingled with the routine spring game program. 
During the progressive age levels, Mr. Nessley states, they want 
children to develop great skill in the fundamental physical activi- 
ties, such as running, jumping, throwing, climbing, starting, stop- 
ping, and balancing. A premium is placed on “all-round” or 
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general skill and efficiency. Those children winning }j 
scores are given suitable ribbons and are brought together § 
annual play day in the spring, about the middle of M we. 
Athletic Efficiency Cup is awarded to the school with Pr 
“all-school” average. highs 

West Virginia University had one of the largest st 
gations present at the National Physical Education Co 
Cleveland. Twelve members of the senior class in the 
Physical Education attended, as well as ten young men 
who began teaching in the last year or two. 
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Organized Recess 

(Continued from Page 40) 

too small for classroom use. Such materials enable th 
children to play our games out of school. 

The concomitants are numerous and all greatly to 
desired. Among these are good citizenship and the teag, 
ing of the children to assume responsibilities and lead. 
ship. At the same time they are learning courtesy 
ward, and respect for, the rights of others. This foste, 
in them a willing and loyal followership. Among othe 
attitudes and concepts I would mention fairness, Coopers. | 
tion, self-reliance, self-control, generosity to opponeny 
and fair contest without bitterness of spirit. 

The justification for organized play periods can best h | 
expressed by the following which I quote: 

“The five elements to be considered for good play ar 
(1) space, (2) time, (3) playmates, (4) equipment, (§) 
intelligent suggestions and guidance. 

“Play life shows a hunger for physical activity suitalk 
for the stage of growth of the children. They need spax 
and time to play, as well as equipment within their abil. § 
ity to use. They also need play companions of their ay f 
or near age group, together with opportune guidance 
higher levels of development, acquiring at the same tim 
muscular skills, recreative habits and attitudes, and socid F 
and moral standards.” 

No other period of our school day functions more ¢-) 
fectually in establishing these ideals of worthy citizenship 
than does the time allotted to our organized recess. 

I will use for the summation of my statements anothe 
paragraph from the article from which I read in the kf 
ginning: “Since our recess at 98 and 98A has been of 
ganized, each child is sure of his share of play and spac, 
with almost 100 per cent assurance of safety. There ar 
no arguments leading to fights, for each class has its om} 
captain and squad leaders to settle disputes. There is m 
lawless, riotous play leading to torn clothes and bodily 
injury, for each class has a set program for the day tok 
carried out in an allotted space. There are no accident 
to spectators because there are no spectators. Each chilif 
is a participant. Games are allotted space according ti 
their nature, balls having full play within designate 
lines. There is no inaction or lack of interest on the pat 
of any group or individual because, while each class lé 
a scheduled game for the day, its schedule of gamesi 
full enough to allow a new game every day for two weeks 
With every child at play, interested, active, and earnel 
the spirit of fair play and good sportsmanship which ptt 
vails on the playground makes for a sane, safe, and haphj 
recess for all of us.” 
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I received a very fine scrap book in an excellent leather cover 
containing twenty-eight articles which described all the work of 
he Cincinnati Public Schools. These are regularly signed articles 
a photographs written to the theme, “Our School System.” 

Article 20 deals with “Cincinnati School System Among Lead- 
ers in Preparing Handicapped Children to Compete with Normal 
Persons”; article 21, “Cincinnati’s Special School for Crippled 
Children Offers Opportunity in Life to Handicapped Students” ; 
article 22, “Cincinnati Schools Lead U. S. in Special Classes to 
Teach Pupils with Defective Sight or Hearing”; article 23, 
“Mentally Handicapped Students Get Special Training by Expert 
Teaching Corps in Cincinnati School System”; article 24, “Re- 
tarded Children Aided to Education Through Work of Visiting 
Teachers”; article 25, “Health of Cincinnati School Children is 
Safeguarded With Funds Contributed by Three Municipal 
Agencies”; article 26, “Cincinnati Schools Foster Clinic of Dental 
Hygiene Which Does Much to Raise Students’ Average Grades”; 
article 27, “Athletics in Cincinnati Schools Are Self-Supporting 
but Net Profit Accruing from Them Is Very Small”; article 28, 
“Physical Education Required in Cincinnati Schools Aids Mass of 
Students, Not Sports Teams Only.” 

This is an excellent example of what can be done in interpret- 
ing the schools to the community. Interpreting the schools to 
the community was one of the major topics at the Department of 
Superintendence meeting at Cleveland. Everyone expressed the 
great need of explaining to the public what the public schools 
mean and what they are doing. This effective Cincinnati publicity 
is one example of what can be done. 

e + «@ 

Time flies and physical educators are also in the air. 
Physical education leaders are now air-minded. Dr. F. W. 
Maroney flew recently from New York to Boston, to Texas, 
and back, to attend the state physical education meeting. 
This is the new way for our leaders to reach far distances. 
So far Dr. Maroney has set the distance mark. Others have 
been up in the air, but not for so long. 

+ * + 

Recently I was asked to set up a course in the administration 
of physical education. Of course, I have found many books help- 
ful, such as, Health Education, A Program for Public Schools and 
Teacher-Training Institutions, published by the Joint Committee 
of the N.E.A. and the A.M.A.; also the Wood and Lerrigo book 
on Health Behavior. 

However, I have found three books of real help: Health 
Through Prevention and Control of Disease by Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, published by the World Book Company; The Physical 
Welfare of the School Child by Dr. Charles H. Keene, published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co.; Health Supervision and Medical Inspec- 
tion of Schools by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, published by W. B. 
Saunders Co. 














* * * 

Clifford E. Horton, Director, Division of Physical Education 
and Health, Illinois State Normal University, writes: 

“One or two items of interest indicate budding possibilities. 
Small communities take to demonstrations, particularly where 
local boys, who have not had the opportunity of commanding 
attention as members of athletic teams, are brought to light. 
During the past four or five years, Gamma Phi, local gymnastic 
fraternity, has been offering a varied program of tumbling, 
pyramid building, juggling, and club swinging to any and all 
schools in centra’ Illinois for the price of gasoline. The organiza- 
tion is made up of young men who are preparing to teach physical 
education in connection with other subjects. This group has 
contacted many schools, elementary as well as high, either at 
P.T.A. meetings, banquets, or between the halves of basketball 
games. The practice is getting popular. Teachers in neighbor- 
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ing communities are developing their own groups and putting on 
demonstrations. School principals are asking for more. 

“Four years ago we began talking about a community play- 
ground. Two years later it developed into a reality. Student 
teachers were given credit for directing the summer playground 
activities and the Department of Physical Education helped in the 
promotion of a community recreational program—limited but 
real. At the present time the playground is an accepted com- 
munity enterprise and another will in all probability be added 
next summer under similar supervision.” 

x + 


Our good friend, Bill Streit, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Cincinnati, is song leader of the Rotary Club of that 
City—one of the strongest Rotary Clubs in the country. 
The Rotary Club news bulletin says this about Bill: “Bill 
Streit wrangled a few tunes out of the boys as per usual. Bill 
was unjustly accused of singing from memory because sev- 
eral of the fellows had their forks in hand and couldn’t turn 
the pages rapidly enough to keep up with him. Anyhow, 
he was using the supplement at the back of the book!” 

* + «€ 





It was a great pleasure to visit the University of Colorado at 
Boulder with Clare Small and her staff. The University 
of Colorado has one of the finest women’s buildings in the 
country. It is new and modern and complete in every detail. It 
is a beautiful building, with a lovely lawn in front and with 
adjacent playing fields. The architecture is Spanish. The build- 
ing fits into the landscape. The architect did a marvelous job and 
the view of the mountains is most inspiring. There is a pool 
35’ x 75’; there is one large gymnasium 96’ x 65’; another gym- 
nasium 85’ x 56’; there are corrective rooms, rhythm rooms, 
classrooms, and offices for the staff members. There are ten 
cement tennis courts, an archery range, ten deck tennis courts, 
six badminton courts, six volleyball courts, one soccer field, two 
hockey fields, a golf course, and many other splendid facilities. 
No girl can register at the University until she has had a medical 
examination. A rich program of sports and intramurals is car- 
ried on. Miss Small and her efficient staff have built up a strong 
four-year major with a B.S. in education. There is a two years’ 
prescribed program for all students three times a week. 

The men at the University of Colorado also have a splendid 
building. Harry Carlson is Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics and also Dean of Men. This is a case wheie a 
physical educator has been appointed a dean because of his fine 
work and personality. 

Mr. Carlson has built up an excellent intramural program and 
because of the weather and the fine outdoor setting much of the 
activities are played outdoors. The University of Colorado has 
one of the most inspiring and beautiful campuses of the country. 
It nestles at the foot of the Arapahoe Mountains which are real 
mountains rising ten thousand feet and with real glaciers. The 
men’s gymnasium was paid for out of state funds by legislative 
appropriation and not out of athletic funds. There is no debt 
on the stadium. The policy has been “pay as you go.” This 
certainly has been a great achievement for Carlson. 

* & © 


A very practical, readable, simple book in anatomy has been 
published by the American Medical Association. These simple 
lessons appeared in recent issues of Hygeia, the Health Magazine. 
They have now been brought together in a very useful volume, 
Simple Lessons in Human Anatomy, by Dr. B. C. H. Harvey. 

A much larger, but very thorough, beautifully illustrated book 
on Physiology and Anatomy has been written by Esther M. 
Greisheimer and Raymond F. Blount, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 








“How We Do It” 


Center Square Endball 


Players —Ten to thirty. 

Space —One-half or whole gymnasium; or outdoor playground 
court. 

Equipment.—Mark off end zones eight feet from ends of 
court; lines marking center square in center of court; middle line 
CC’ if not already painted on the floor. 

Teams.—Divide players into two teams of equal number, each 
with a captain, and a tall member of each team to the end zone 
positions. New end men may be substituted by the captain, but 
only one each quarter of the game. The rest of the team members 
line up on opposite sides of the line CC’. 

Object—To complete a pass to your team’s end man. 
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Start—Jump ball between two opponents at center of floor 
at beginning of each half and after a score by either team. 

Playing Rules.— 

1. After ball has been tapped from center jump, each team 
may move anywhere in its back court (back of CC’ except in 
the end zone, or anywhere in the center square. 

2. Any number of players may move in the center square. 

3. Passes to the end men may be made from either the back 
court or the center square. 

4. All held balls are to be called by the players and scrimmaged 
at the point of occurrence. 

5. When the ball goes out-of-bounds, it is put in play at that 
point by the team whose back court it left. 

Fouls——All personal fouls recognized in basketball, such as 
hacking, holding, charging, etc., are penalized. 

Penalty for Above—Both teams step off the court; the person 
fouled stands in the center of the court and throws a pass to his 
end man. The team that made the foul is allowed to place one 
guard on the court to intercept this foul pass. 

Violations — 

1. Walking with the ball, double dribble, and delaying the 
game. 

2. Traveling over any of the restraining lines. 

3. End men leaving their zone at any time. 

4. Open court player stepping into the end zones. 

Penalty for Above Violations—For any of the above viola- 
tions: Opponents gain possession of the ball out-of-bounds at the 
nearest point or portion of their back court. 

Scoring —Each successful pass to an end man counts one 
point. Passes caught from a wall rebound do not count, and play 
is resumed by a center tap. 

Purpose of Game—To develop the fundamentals of team- 
work, accuracy in passing, guard and position play similar to bas- 
ketball but adaptable for the use of many players. 

Spencer C. Wooley, 
DIRECTOR OF PHySICAL EDUCATION, 
BRADLEY PARK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 
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Get Out in Front 


HIS is the description of a new game inte . 
| jonas drill elements involved in pulling _ phat. the 
getting out front to form interference and take out the 0 — } 
secondary defense. The play element is so incorporated inte 
drill as to make the drill actually pleasing, thus removin, yrs this 
the boredom so prevalent in present day football drill a : 
rather frequent repetition of these fundamental drills, Th eho 
can be worked as a relay by having several teams compety ota 
time or against each other. In the latter case, the first een “sy 
ished wins. * 

The players line up side by side in football line formatio 
assume a lineman’s crouch position. “—_ 

A man is selected from each team to act as “dummy” for 
of the opponents’ teams. (These men should be carefully sel ve 
so as to have all of the “dummies” of nearly equal nl. 
In this way, no team will have the advantage of a light or py 
moved “dummy.”) The “dummy” takes his place in front oj 
and facing the line of men for which he is to be “dummy.” . 
is to represent the opponents’ secondary defense man and ae 
placed wherever the coach thinks the drill will be most practica| 
in teaching the blocking out of a certain opposing backfield man 
In every case, however, each team’s dummy should be placed at 
the same distance from the line and a mark should be Made at 
that point. The “dummy” is to be charged from this “Starting 
mark” to a set “finish mark” each time a lineman blocks him oy | 
Each man on every team thus does equal work. , 

In drilling for pulling out and running to the right, have leit. 
end man pull out on starting signal, circle right end, and take the 
“dummy” out with his shoulder, driving him from the starting 
line” to the “finish line.” The lineman then returns to the right. 
end position of his line, assumes lineman’s crouch position, and 
calls “hike.” This “hike” is the starting signal for the next leit. 
end man, and play is repeated as before, the “dummy” having re. 
turned to the “starting mark” and being ready to be driven back 
to the finish line again. 

The first team having had all its linemen take out the second. 
ary man wins. 

If taking dummy out is not desirable for any reason, and only 
a light drill is desired, a man can stand where the dummy stood 
and hold a piece of rope, dangling down at arm’s length. This 
rope will serve as the object which must be shouldered by the line. 
man. He then returns to the line and calls “hike” as before, etc, 
each man merely sweeping through the suspended rope with his 
shoulder and then returning to the line. 

Comments——The game has many possibilities and variations. 
For example, after having taken the dummy back to the finish 
line, the players could be instructed to run to the right of him 
each time to get used to going downfield for another man. This 
“going-right” motion could be incorporated into the lineman’ 
return to the line. 

Penalties—Penalize starting before “hike” signal by making 
the offending team run an extra man for each offense. The 
dummy, being from an opposing team, can act as judge and 
should report this and other violations. 

If a more strenuous drill is desired, while still maintaining the 
game element, have the dummy resist the lineman’s efforts. 
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Diagram of Positions 


(finish) 

(start) X (dummy) 
aA xX aA ZR A 
LE. R.E. 







As a variation, the left end and the left guard may be in- 
structed to pull out together and take the dummy. As the remain- 
ing linemen move over to fill the vacant places, a new set will be 
ready to pull out as soon as the first pair returns and calls “hike.” 
One man may run twice in this set-up as a partner for the last 
man, but the team is considered finished when each man has rua 
once. 














Lawrence Wambaugh 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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Spongeball 


NYONE who has been in physical education work for any 
A considerable length of time has, no doubt, made umprove- 
ments in his work that should be passed on to the profession. 

The writer has had his share of satisfaction in seeing that 
some of his “improvements” have really met a need. One such 
line of endeavor has been to invent new games or modify old 
ones. Occasionally one will hit upon an idea that develops into 
great popularity. In fact, the history of the development of most 
of our games shows that they grow out of simple beginnings and 
many modifications. 

Perhaps the most worth-while game of the many that the 
author has devised was started a dozen years ago, and has been 
praised by many students who have played it here and later have 
introduced it in other places where they have located. The writ- 
er is not the only one who thinks that it should be more widely 
used. What is it? 

Briefly, spongeball is a volley game played by batting a sponge 
ball (not sponge rubber) over a net eight feet high. 

The rules are like volleyball in the main with fifteen point 
game. The greatest exception is in the net-ball rule. A net- 
ball that goes over is dead (no score) and must be served again, 
either in service or later volleys. The writer has a strong aversion 
to scoring on a net-ball in any game. It is merely a fluke play 
and is no credit to any player. The rule should be changed. 

The Court—For singles, twenty by forty feet. For doubles, 
twenty-five by fifty feet. For teams, thirty-five by sixty-five 
feet. The singles game is the most enjoyable. 

The Net—Any inexpensive single center tennis net without 
band at top. 

The Ball—The ball is cut or formed out of a sponge such as 
are on sale at ten-cent stores. 

Select a rather large, firm sponge about thirteen or fourteen 
inches in circumference. the rounder the better. Cut it round 
with a large sharp knife (bread knife), then roll it about in the 
palms and it will be quite round. A smaller sponge may be used. 
The lightest kind can be used in playing badminton. 

The looser sponges may be made in suitable sponge balls by 
folding and stitching-in the loose ends and projections by using 
common white store cord and a large needle (upholsterer’s). Sew 
it through and through pulling in the bumps and tying a knot. 
By thus stitching and forming, it becomes smaller and firmer than 
the merely cut ball, and most players like the firmer balls. The 
cut balls may be used to advantage in a smaller room. 

It is surprising how long sponge balls last, especially the 
stitched ones. Some have lasted several months. Cut sponge balls 
wear well but may tear through rough usage. These can be 
stitched and again be put into use. 

The Paddle—Either paddles or rackets may be used to bat 
the ball. Light (junior) rackets are much better than senior sizes, 
but do not get flimsy ones sold at toy counters. Paddles are as 
good and are easily made. Use three-ply veneering three-eighth 
inch thick. Saw (band or jig) the blade and handle in one piece. 
The blade of the paddle should be about the size of the gut part 
of a tennis racket and should be gently narrowed into the handle. 
The handle grip is made by gluing and nailing on each side of the 
handle a half-inch thick piece of soft wood, that should run about 
one-quarter way onto the blade and should be gradually beveled. 
The hand-grip part should be rounded and roughened with a rasp. 
A strip of one-inch wide adhesive plaster should be run around 
the entire edge of the blade to prevent splitting. (A handy stu- 
dent could make and sell paddles and sponge balls.) 

Values of the Game.—Spongeball will be found to be dis- 
tinctive in several ways: 

a) The construction of the ball gives it an action unlike any 
other ball; light, springy, and resilient. The cut ball comes down 
slowly. It can be “cut” very wide on the serve. 

_b) Because the ball is light and springy it will not break 
windows and soft walls, so that the game can be played in any 
large room that has a good overhead space. 

c) It can be played with safety by healthy active players of 
any age. 

d) Any player who has no muscular aphasia can learn to 
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play it in a few minutes and immediately get the joy of combat 
Most of our good games are so technical that they require years 
of practice to play well. 

e) The ball is often played back and forth dozens of times 
(the writer counted eighty times in a championship finals game) 
before either player can score. Such a game becomes as strenu- 
ous as handball. This sustains attention longer than any other 
game. 

Sponge ball is a dandy game, as the writer is willing to prove 
to any inquirer or skeptic who will come to see him (Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N. J.). 

Of course, the game has limitations. It is too light for out- 
door breezes. If played outdoors, it is best played during quiet 
evenings on the lawn. It can be played in a large shady place 
that is not handicapped with low overhanging branches of trees. 
It is not suitable in open sunshine. 

A sponge ball may be used in some other games; badminton, 
indoor baseball, small-space soccer, and regular volleyball, but in 
each case the ball must be made to the game. One type of ball 
will not serve in all other games. But, none of these substitutions 
can compare with the singles or doubles game. 

The writer hopes that everyone who glances through this 
write-up will be interested enough to try this game. 

Albert B. Wegener, 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL 
EpucaTION, DREW UNIVERSITY 
Mapison, New JERSEY 


Teaching Basketball to Younger Boys 
N TEACHING younger boys the elements of basketball which 
make for smooth playing and team play, the following ideas 
have been found helpful. 

Adolescent boys are fundamentally individualistic. Their suc- 
cess, or failure, in their minds, is often judged by the number of 
long shots they can “sink,” how many opponents they can dribble 
past, the number of trick shots they can make. There is a great 
thrill, a feeling of satisfaction in possessing the ball, and experi- 
menting with it. They are often contented with losing a game, 
if during its course they have experienced some colorful thrill. 
They are pioneers. Conservatism to them would be defeat. 

One of the most difficult problems facing the person directing 
these adolescents in basketball, is the development of cooperation, 
unity of group, team play. How can we make these self-centered 
individuals see that victory for the team is more important than 
the number of points for any one individual? Is it possible to 
develop a loyalty to the team in place of selfish interests of the 
individual ? 

If we can reach this point, perhaps the boys will pass to a 
teammate, who is in better position to shoot and will associate 
success with the team instead of self. 

Some people have said that we can tell, instruct, and inform 
these adolescents in the correct way of doing things, but we cannot 
force anything upon them. They must work it out themselves. 
There seems to be truth in this statement, but if experience is 
worth anything, the older men can at least lead these adolescents 
halfway. 

Our problem is to impress upon the minds of these future stars 
that possession of the ball is all-important, hence some attention 
to passing and dribbling is all-important. Poor passing will ruin 
the team. We want to make them see that shooting is the only 
way to score, but to obtain only one goal out of one hundred 
tries would not be so good. Hence, we must place some restric- 
tions on the shooting, such as not to shoot too far, not to shoot 
when guarded closely, not to shoot when off balance, etc. In gain- 
ing possession of the ball, they must see that the following of 
shots, getting the ball from jumps and off backboard, is all-im- 
portant. 

In our study, hero worship plays a big part. The younger 
players think that there is no one quite like the varsity players. 
So, we are to make a study of the varsity players in order to note 
that even the more experienced players err. From the results 
obtained, we shall try to improve our playing. 

Each player, on our younger squad selects a varsity player of 
his own choice. It is his problem to follow this player through- 
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out the game noting, (1) the number of good Passes 
number of poor passes, (3) the number of shots tried 
number made. : 

Another player can check on the recovery of the 
jumps. Still another can check on the follow-up an 
of all balls from both backboards. The last can ch 
total number of shots made and missed by the opp 
this data, together with the score book, 
picture of each player’s game. 
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+P—Asterisk indicates teammate must receive. 
A. Form used to check on individual players. 
B. Form used to check recovery of ball from backboard (buf 
teams). 
C. Form used to check recovery of ball on all jumps. 
D. Form used to check number of shots (missed and made) ! 
opponents. 
The boys sum up the results of the study at the conclusion 
the game. It is gratifying to see the interest shown in this hy 
cedure. The boys are quick to note that their favorite is ot 
“off his game,” and could play much better. The varsity coat! 
and players obtain these results after the game. They are @% 
enthusiastic in their interest. The entire picture is befor 5 
coach and each player. Has the center been getting the ball (#f 
to his forwards? Who has been getting the ball off the boy 
boards? Are the forwards shooting hurriedly, off balance, ™ 
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nd many other questions can be answered at a moment’s 

at the study. It is one thing to know that Jones made 
oy Id goals. It is still another to know that he may have 
five “nym fifty shots. From the results obtained, it is quite 
ne to lay emphasis on the elements of the game which need 
ee Many variations of scoring and grading are possible 


These ’ a 


pong system. The individual scores of each player can be 
yee on a graph. In this way it is possible to follow and com- 
Pp 5 

pare his progress from game to game. = Ciayk R. Allison 


PuysicAL Epucation Dept., 
Hitt ScHOoOL, Pottstown, PA. 


Philadelphia Festival and Gymnastic Championship 


FESTIVAL of Play and Gymnastic Championship was pre- 
A sented by the Bureau of Recreation under the auspices of 
the Department of Public Welfare of the city of Philadelphia, 


on April 12, 1934. The Program for the Festival follows: 


Program, Part One, Gymnastic Championship 
Boys under 14 years of age...........-....05. Long Buck—Mats 
Boys 14 and under 18 years of age...Long Horse—Parallel Bars 
Girls matter 14 VEAMS OL BWC 6.5.5 css c:0eseiseacene.s Side Buck—Mats 
Girls over 14 years of age............ Side Horse—Parallel Bars 
Intermission 
Part Two, Festival of Play 


1, Overture ; 

2. (a) Procession ““Miarch DEStARNE” osc isin..sc0e.0c0:0.0%0 Schubert 
(b) Song “America the Beautiful” ..... Bates-Ward 

3. (a) Tumbling (a J. Offenbach 
(b) Pyramids 

4, Military Tap “Ammorcan Patel”? o...0.6.0ac0 Meacham 


5. (a) Games—Boys “Marching Along Together..Edward Pola 
(b) Games—Girls “Shoemakers Dance” 
“Little Sister Come with Me” 


6. Rhythmic Drill “Masquerade” ........ Webster and Loeb 
7. Model Airplane “Shuffle Off to Buffalo” ......... Warren 
Flying 
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8. Country Dance “Old Settlers on Parade” ....C. W. Dalby 
9. Address—Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Director 

Address—Hon. J. Hampton Moore, Mayor 

Address—Sara S. McNeil, Assistant Director 
10. Maypole Frolic ‘“Kutshke Polka” .............. G. Piefke 
Finale 

The musical numbers for the Festival of Play were furnished 
by the police band, Captain Joseph Kiefer, Director; and by 
David Dubinsky’s Band for the Gymnastic Championship. 

All costumes and airplanes used in the demonstration were 
made at the various centers, and the committees were assisted 
by over eighty regular members of the staff togther with the 
several C.W.A. workers assigned to the Bureau of Recreation. 
The teamwork and spirit of helpful assistance everywhere was an 
inspirational part of the work of staging such a huge demonstra- 
tion. 

The City of Philadelphia furnishes the means for leisure time 
—recreation. For example, in 1933, the 38 centers under the 
Bureau of Recreation were used by 6,969,200 persons. The 38 
swimming pools operated by this Bureau were attended by 
3,104,447 persons. 

Organized activities include many types of dancing, gymnastics, 
dramatics, elocution, diction, handicraft, singing, track and field, 
baseball, volleyball, soccer, fencing, tennis, swimming, dressmak- 
ing, poster drawing, safety squads, scout and campfire activities, 
singing games, model airplanes, use of playground apparatus, com- 
munity associations, parents’ associations, social and athletic clubs, 
exhibitions, celebrations, plays, entertainments, tournaments, first 
aid, interplayground contests, and leagues in all athletic activities, 
basketball, tumbling, and pyramid building. 

The Bureau of Recreation is operated on a full-year program 
with a staff of permanently employed instructors, trained. and 
particularly fitted for a profession where there is a unique combi- 
nation of mental, moral, physical, and social factors involved in 
the training of our youth, and the guidance of leisure time of the 
adult. Dorothy Klump 

CHAIRMAN OF PUBLICITY 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


JULY 2 TO AUGUST 4, 1934 


College, Springfield, Mass. 





GENERAL EDUCATION 

Contemporary political systems; French; mental hygiene; mod- 
ern and contemporary European history; principles of educa- 
tion; psychology of individual differences; psychology of learn- 
ing; theories and techniques of teaching. 


SCHOOL OF COACHING 

Basketball, (July 2-9) Dr. F. C. (Phog) Allen, University of 
Kansas; Football, (July 9-14) Andrew (Andy) Kerr, Colgate 
University; Tennis, (July 2-August 4). 

Track and Field Athletics, (July 9-14) Earl Thomson, Naval 
Academy, Annapolis. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRACTICE 


Archery; dancing; free-hand and natural exercises for school 
room; stunts and self-testing activities. 





For further information and printed matter, Address G. B. Affleck, Director. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION THEORY 


Anatomy; corrective gymnastics; first aid; gymnastic thera- 
peutics; physiology; treatment of athletic injuries. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Health education; modern trends in physical education; phil- 
osophy of physical education; physiological problems in ath- 
letics; physical education seminar; psychology of physical edu- 
cation. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS 
Character education; community organization: educational 


sociology; heredity, eugenics, evolution; personal and voca- 
tional guidance. 
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FOR the tenth consecutive year, members of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations throughout the United States are completing their plans 
for the annual Summer Round-Up of the Children, a yearly cam- 
paign of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers to “send 
to the entering grade of school a class of children free from any 
remediable physical defect.” 

May Day, National Child Health Day, is the official opening 
date for the physical examinations which will be held in schools 
all over the country. Each year a surprisingly large number of 
defects are discovered in apparently normal and healthy children 
and frequently their correction means just the difference between 
success and failure in later life. Children whose parents cannot 
pay for medical care are taken care of through the parent-teacher 
association. 

Reports on the 1933 Nation-wide Summer Round-Up Cam- 
paign reveal that last year 87,797 children were examined, 127,203 
defects were discovered, and 38,081 defects corrected; 6,275 parent- 
teacher associations took part in the campaign. Special emphasis 
was laid on proper nutrition. In many cases the P.T.A. followed 
up the findings of the examination on malnutrition by providing 
lunches and breakfasts for children whose parents were unable to 
give them proper food. Many associations conducted classes to 
train mothers in the selection and preparation of food. A general 
summary of the results of the 1933 Summer Round-Up is avail- 
able from the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
16th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

+ & & 


LANS are nearing completion for the program of the 38th An- 

nual Convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, May 13-19. The convention 
theme—‘‘The Future of the Forgotten Child”—was chosen as a 
reminder that, whatever effect an economic panic may have on 
the adult members of society, the children must not be handi- 
capped through a lack of vision on the part of adults, or even 
through temporary neglect. Their mature lives will be lived be- 
yond the period of this particular crisis, and they must be pre- 
pared physically, spiritually, mentally, and morally to bear the 
burdens of the next generation. 

Among the subjects to be discussed by delegates to the Con- 
vention will be the “Health of the Forgotten Child,” “Social Out- 
look of the Forgotten Child,” “Educating for the New Leisure,” 
and “Appraising the Home.” The panel discussion method will 
be used, in order that the entire delegate body may participate 
in forming the conclusions of the Convention. 

+ © 


HE United States Department of the Interior, Office of Educa- 

tion, has centered in Reprint Number 1 from School Life all the 
facts concerning Education in the Recovery Program. New Fed- 
eral Agencies, Eleven Important Acts, FERA, CCC, Public Works 
for Public Schools, PWA, CWA, the opinions of our President and 
his cabinet on education, Six Proposed Steps of Federal Aid, and 
many other topics are completely covered in this pamphlet. Price 
ten cents. 

e *£ 2 


| jpwew fifth annual conference of the Department of Physical Edu- 

cation of New York University was held on April 26-28 and 
was devoted to the specific problems that are faced in that field. 
The panel discussions were molded around the general theme of 
Interpretations of Physical Education and Its Professional Prepa- 
ration, and were specifically devoted to such subjects as: “Intro- 
duction to the Problems of Professional Training in Physical Edu- 
cation”; “Functions of the Teacher of Physical Education”; “Se- 
lective Admission and Guidance for Physical Education Students”: 
“The Curricula—The World in Which We Live”; “The Tools of 
Teaching”; “The Methods of Teaching”; “Physical Education 
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Training for the Full-Time Teacher, the Grade T 
Multiple Subject Teacher”; “Graduate Work in 
tion”; and “Problems of Administering Professj 
Physical Education.” These panels were organized by Miss 
tha Hill, Mr. Floyd Eastwood, Dr. Shailer Lawton, Misc Ma. 
Ashbrooke, Mr. Hubert Brown, Miss Marguerite Husce Edith 
Frank Lloyd, and Dr. Jay Nash. The results of these fis. Dy 
have always been printed and form a considerable conta 
the literature of physical education. mu to 
“+e 2 
| January, 1934, Journal of the Florida Education Asso 
reports the 48th Annual Session of the Association. Es 
noteworthy are the reports concerning the interest in 
for education that are coming from the American Legion, 
+: * 
OTHER’S DAY—May 13—is to be observed by women; 
clubs, men’s clubs, medical societies, chambers of commerce 
and other professional and civic groups who will join in com. 
munity efforts throughout the nation to “Make Motherhood Safe 
for Mothers.” This announcement is made by Mrs, Shepard 
Krech, President of the Maternity Center Association, 1 Ray 
57th St., New York City. 

Blank appraisal forms are available by means of which any 
group of persons may conduct an investigation into the adequacy 
of what their own town or county is doing for mothers. Thee 
blanks are available free. Prizes are to be awarded those groups 
which have the highest rating for making a thorough-going suryey 
and presenting a plan for improvement based upon that suryey. 
Programs for club meetings are also available without charge, as ' 
well as publicity material for local Mother’s Day Campaigns ¢. 
signed to direct the sentiments surrounding this occasion jnto 
channels that will be productive of results in terms of human 
lives saved. 
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R. Kirk Montague has developed a very complete and su. 
cessful leadership system from the first grade through the 
seventh. Every room in the elementary schools in Norfolk elects 
2 boy leaders and 2 girl leaders whose average in studies is good 
and whose loyalty and cooperation in school matters is outstand- 
ing. There are 1706 leaders in the whole system from whom a 
letter report comes to Mr. Montague each six weeks. These le- 
ters in themselves are interesting commentaries upon the interest 
and abilities of the leaders as well as of their squads. The leai- 
er’s Manual and Letter Report are original and have been favor. 
ably commented upon by parents and teachers of Norfolk and 
by educational authorities elsewhere. 
ee * 
OUR reprints from the February, 1934, number of The Amer- 
can Journal of Physiology are contributions from the Depatt- 
ment of Physiology of the University of Wisconsin. These arti- 
cles deal with the subject of “The Influence of Exercise on the 
Digestive Work of the Stomach” and the studies were made under 
the supervision of Frances Hellebrandt with the cooperation of 
Sara Hoopes, Rubye Tepper, Lyndall Dimmitt, Harry Baernstein. 
Each of the four studies covers one phase of the problem, as: (1) 
Its Effect on the Secretory Cycle; (II) Its Effect on Emptying 
Time; (III) Its effect on the Relation Between Secretory and 
Motor Function; and (IV) Its Relation to the Physiochemial 
Changes in the Blood. Those who have read the contributions of 
the Department of Physiology of the University of Wisconsin 
under Miss Hellebrandt that have appeared in our own Quarterly 
will appreciate the excellent studies that come from her labon- 
tory and will be glad to make further acquaintance with her 
work. 
Roe 


A NEW bulletin has been published by the United States De 
partment of Labor, called Guiding the Adolescent. This & 
officially Bureau Publication No. 225, and was written by Dr. 
D. A. Thom. Teachers will find much interesting material upo 
such phases of the subject as: physical growth and development, 
hygiene, sex, some educational pitfalls, learning to use leisutt, 
social conduct, the importance of his companions, needs of the 
parent, and others equally pertinent to the subject of handling 
youngsters. The cost of this pamphlet is ten cents. 
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HIS year there are four interesting ‘summer tours abroad that 

os of interest to physical education people. The - 
Scandinavian Summer School of Physical Education will be held 

Milner Court, Sturry, Kent, from August 1 to 18 under the 
nadie of the English leader, Miss Gladys Wright, who will be 
assisted by an expert English and Scandinavian staff. _This school 
is conducted for women from all countries who are interested in 
modern developments of gymnastics, etc., and provides opportunity 
to study the theory and practice of Froken Elli Bjorksten’s gym- 
nastics under the leadership of gymnastic teachers from Finland, 
but in the English language. All English games are taught and 
practiced as well as folk dancing, swimming, and riding. For fur- 
ther information apply to Miss Stina Kreuger, 39 Gunter Grove, 
London, S.W., 10. , 

The Physical Education travel and study tour in Germany, 
France, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc., is 
under the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. J. Kripner, teachers of 
physical education at Chicago Normal College and Lindblom 
High School of Chicago. For details of the tour, write them, or 
direct to the Hamburg-American Line North German Lloyd at 
37 Broadway, New York City. 

The American Peoples College Tour is again under the chair- 
manship of J. B. Nash of New York University. Its itinerary 
includes Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Germany, Hungary, Austria, 
and France. In Budapest, the program will be arranged by 
Director Szukovathy of the Royal Hungarian College of Physical 
Education. More than two weeks of the tour will be spent at the 
American Peoples College in Oetz-in-Tyrol, high in the Austrian 
Alps, where lectures on the significance of various European the- 
ories of recreation and physical education for American life will 
be given by Mr. Mathiasen, formerly of the staff of the National 
Association. 

The fourth course is under the auspices of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University. The course 
will be conducted in cooperation with the Centralinstitut fur 
Erziehung und Unterricht. The members will study physical edu- 
cation in Germany in schools, public playgrounds, youth hostels, 
dance and gymnastic groups, teacher-training institutions, and 
universities. The work will consist of observation, participation, 
lectures, and discussions. The Passion Play of Oberammergau 
will be included in the itinerary. 

_ es 


CIENTIFIC Education Publishers of 1240 South Main St., 

Los Angeles, have issued Bulletin No. 2-34-A upon the subject 
Alcohol Education Posters and Lesson Texts Now Available. A 
portion of this material has been in regular use by the Los Angeles 
City Schools during the past year. Mr. Hisey, who is devoting 
himself to a course of lessons for use in the schools, says: “The 
facts about alcohol and the importance of temperance must be 
presented on a new stage and by modern methods that will be 
welcomed as constructive by all classes of educators and parents, 
regardless of their creeds or their politics.” The Scientific Poster- 
Lesson-Course combines visual material with lecture, essay, and 
quiz data, and is spread throughout the year in twenty poster- 
lessons. 

2 * 

SUMMARY of all work done in the recovery program that 
affects education is given in the January issue of School Life, 
in a special twenty-page section. This summary answers all ques- 
tions concerning federal aid now available for school projects. 

* * * 

SMALL booklet on Gymnastic Rules and Instructions gov- 

erning the conduct of all gymnastic meets under the auspices 
of the Southern Pacific Association, Amateur Athletic Union of 
the United States, has been received. It contains comp'ete rules 
for apparatus and competition for meets under the S.P.A.A.A.U. 

ca se 


= Connecticut State Board of Education has cooperated 

with Dr. Herbert Stack by making two tests available to the 
high schools of the state. These tests which are devised by Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, Lecturer, Columbia and Rutgers Universities, are intro- 
duced for the purpose of improving the record of driving among 
high school students. The test, “The National Safe Drivers 
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Test.” sells for one dollar a hundred. The other, “The Highway 
Safety Test,” is supplied without cost. Sample tests will be sent 
to state superintendents for distribution to school districts, and 
orders will then be sent direct to schools. 
* * Ox 
- THE report of the committee, concerned with the subject of 
“(4) Expanding the Service of Education” of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association which met 
at Cleveland February 24 to March 1, the statement was made 
that: ‘“‘the schools must expand recreational activities for chil- 
dren for which the school assumes responsibility.” 
* * * 
N INTERESTING monograph prepared by P. Roy Bram- 
mel and entitled Intramural and Interscholastic Ath- 
letics has been issued by the Federal Office of Education. Many 
interesting points are made in this monograph among which are: 
“There is no indication that the movement of intramural athletics 
. is losing momentum. As enrollment increases, the percent- 
age of schools having intramural programs also increases.” There 
is a thorough discussion of the aims of a scientific intramural pro- 
gram as well. While schools have interscholastic contests for 
boys, increasing numbers are abandoning such contests for girls. 
The regulations governing the selection of coaches is discussed. 
* * x 
HE United States Department of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, has received through the Secretary of State, an 
announcement of the International Congress of Physical Educa- 
tion of Youth, to be held in Budapest from May 24 to May 29, 
1934, and to an international contest in gymnastics which will be 
held in conjunction with the Congress. Interested American organ- 
izations are extended a cordial invitation to participate in the 
Congress and to send delegates thereto and any athletes who may 
wish to enter the contest. 


x * x 


NE of the best defenses of the modern educational movement 

and one of the most scholarly and masterful was presented 
by a layman at the fourth general session of the Department of 
Superintendence at Cleveland. This discussion by William J. 
Shroder, President of the Board of Education of Cincinnati, should 
be read in its entirety by all teachers. There is a thorough and 
impartial summing up of the aims, methods, and teaching de- 
mands of the modern school system. The paper is given complete 
in the March 17 issue of School and Society. If your library does 
not contain a copy and you are not a subscriber, you may obtain 
this issue from The Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, for 


fifteen cents. 
M R. J. E. ROGERS writes the good news to the Association 
offices that a new association of both men and women 
members has been formed in the state of Washington. The officers 
of this new state association are: President, Miss Ruth Atwell; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Leonard P. Walsh. 
*x* * * 


* * * 


HE biggest news from the Southern District Association con- 
vention at New Orleans is that James E. Rogers formed the 
Louisiana State Physical Education Association. At this rate, 
practically every state will have a state association. The president 
is Miss Thelma Kyser, State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 
The other officers are I. Ingwerson and N. Bouanchaud, both of 
Louisiana State University, Vice-Presidents, and Frank Beier, 
Director of Public School Athletics, New Orleans, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Elected to the executive committee were Miss Florence 
Smith, Newcomb College, A. Phillips, L. S. U., G. Brown, South- 
western College, J. E. Lombard and Miss L. Sliffe of the State 
Board of Education, Baton Rouge. 
* Oe x 


HE American Physiotherapy Association announces its 13th 

Annual Convention at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
June 13, 14, 15, 16, 1934. 

Excerpts of program: Wednesday, June 13, 8:00 p.m. “Address 
of Welcome,” Clarence H. Heyman, M.D., Associate Orthopedic 
Surgeon to Lakeside and Mt. Sinai Hospitals; Secretary of the 
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Academy of Medicine of Cleveland, Ohio. “Arthritis as a 
Medical Problem,” R. L. Haden, M.D., Chief of 
of Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thursday, June 14, 2:00 p.m. Demonstration of cases at Ro: 
bow Hospital for crippled children, South Euclid, Ohio by = 
well Harbin, M.D., Associate Professor of Orthopedic § - 
Western Reserve Medical School, Cleveland, Ohio. meey | 

Friday, June 15, 2:00 p.m. “Low Back Disability, Its 
and Treatment.” Wallace S. Duncan, M.D., Associate 
pedic Surgeon to Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio. “Sympos 
on Postural Problems”—To be announced. “Health Examinaie 
in the Detroit Public School System’—To be announced, " 

* Ok 
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Etiology 
Ortho. 


HE program of the Annual Conference of the New England 

Health Education Association is announced tentatively 

The meetings will be held on Friday afternoon and Sa 
June 1 and 2, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge. Friday afternoon will be given to inspection of the 
exhibit put on by cooperating agencies to illustrate methods an 
materials for teaching health. Mrs. Clair E. Turner will be 
hostess at afternoon tea. 


Saturday, 


At the informal supper meeting for members of the Association 
on Friday evening, Miss Frances Stern, Chief of the Food Clinic 
of the Boston Dispensary, will speak on “What the Food Clinic 
Does for the Child,” and Miss Mabel C. Bragg, Assistant Pro. 
fessor of Education in the School of Education, Boston University, 
will discuss and demonstrate the art of story telling. Studeni 
in the fine arts course in Framingham Teachers’ College wil 
present a puppet play. 

In the Saturday session, open to the public, Dr. Wilson ¢ 
Smillie, Professor of Public Health Administration in the School 
of Public Health, Harvard University, will give an account of the 
present stage of research into the cause of the common cold, and 
Professor Eduard C. Lindeman, of the New York School of 
Social Science, will talk on adult health education. 

The Honorable Herbert A. Parsons will preside at the Satur. 
day luncheon at the Walker Memorial Building, introducing Dr 
S. Monroe Graves, Superintendent of Schools, Wellesley, who 
will give an account of the work of the State Committee, o 
which he was chairman, and which prepared the Teachers’ Man. 
ual, recently published, on “The Effects of Alcohol, Stimulants, 
and Narcotics on the Human System.” 

Altogether the program promises to be of great interest and 
help to educators and health workers. The program, giving de- 
tails, will soon be available in print. 


* ok x 


HE second of a series of popular bulletins, authorized by the 

California Teachers Association, Board of Directors, has reached 
the Association’s offices. This bulletin was prepared by Dr. Elmer 
H. Staffelbach, Director of Research of the California Teacher 
Association, upon the subject of “Health and Physical Education 
in California Public Schools.” Following an historical survey of 
the history and philosophy of health and physical education, th 
American attitudes toward the subjects from earliest times to 
modern are thoroughly discussed. The pamphlet includes a dis 
cussion. of a state program of health and physical education « 
exemplified in the one in usé in California. Dr. Staffelbach states: 
“The discerning reader will not fail to see that the present 
health and physical education program in California is but 
beginning.” Whereupon he proceeds to discuss the present stale 
laws and methods for these subjects in California and to clarify 
the aims and future developments as desirable for increased growh FF 
and service. But it is apparent to any reader that Califomia 
has made an excellent beginning to a complete and _scientii 
state program of health and physical education and with th f 
vigor of a young and active section intends to carry that begin: 
ning to successful fruition. 



















* -*- * 










MOST interesting and instructive booklet entitled Postur-§ 
Body Mechanics has just been published by the Division ® & 
Maternal and Child Hygiene, Canadian Council on Child ani 
Family Welfare, Council House, Ottawa. The author is Dr. A5§ 
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b, Director of the Department of Physical Education, McGill 
— ty, Montreal. The author reviews the work that has been 
— "ths important field, presents the extreme viewpoints held 
-” _ subject, cites the conditions causing faulty body 
ar ics, and then gives practical suggestions in regard to a 
ae that the physical education teacher can employ to ad- 


vantage. : + * 
A legislative message to the legislature of Pennsylvania in 
1833, Governor George Wolf said: “Universal education, if it 
were practicable to enforce everywhere, would operate as a pow- 
erful check upon vice, and would do more to diminish the black 
catalogue of crimes .. . than any other measure, whether for 
prevention oF punishment, that has hitherto been devised. He 
continued: “Our apathy and indifference in reference to this sub- 
ject becomes the more conspicuous when we reflect, that whilst 
we are expending millions for the improvement of the physical 
condition of the State, we have not hitherto appropriated a 
single dollar that is available for the intellectual improvement of 
its youth, which in a moral and political point of view, is of 
tenfold more consequence, either as respects the moral influence of 
the State or its political power and safety....” 

Therefore, Governor Pinchot of the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania has made, in 1934, the following proclamation: “Whereas 
April 1, 1934, marks the one hundredth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Common Schools Law of Pennsylvania; etc. . . . There- 
fore, I. . . do hereby designate and proclaim the week beginning 
Sunday, April 1st, 1934 Pennsylvania Education Week... .. ” 

This declaration was contained in a four-page printed folder, 
together with illustrations and quotations emphasizing the growth 
of public education in Pennsylvania in 100 years. In addition 
the Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania published 
a book of 106 pages, completely outlining the developments in 
education in 1 century of progress and giving a clear outline for 
future growth in the interests of the state and its citizens. 

On the frontispage of this book is Pennsylvania’s “Educational 
Charter.” It follows: 

For every child in Pennsylvania protection of his constitutional 
right to an education. 

For every child an understanding, competent teacher. 

For every child an adaptable educational program—instruction 
and practice in how to become a competent citizen—training and 
guidance to do some part of the world’s work well—activities for 
the development of worthy home membership, wise use of leisure 
time, health, culture, and character. 

For every child a school term sufficient in length to enable him 
to profit to the full extent of his capacities from opportunities 
offered by education. 

For every child safe, sanitary, hygienic, and properly equipped 
school buildings and grounds. 

For every citizen of the Commonwealth provision for a con- 
tinuing education—to make up for opportunities lost in earlier 
years and to provide means whereby the individual may adjust 
himself to new civic, social, and economic responsibilities. 

*£ * 


| 


ROM the National Recreation Association has come a bulletin 

of Official Rules of Softball, Playground Baseball, and Dia- 
mond Ball. These rules were approved as official by the Joint 
Rules Committee consisting of the following members, C. E. 
Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation, Detroit, Chairman; Arthur 
Noren, New York City; A. O. Anderson, A.P.E.A. member; H. 
Ross Bunce, Y.M.C.A. member; K. Mark Cowen, Director of 
Recreation, Roanoke; Charles Davis, Director of Recreation, 
Berkeley ; Major John Griffith, Chicago; Ernest Johnson, Super- 
intendent of Playgrounds, St. Paul; R. C. Miller, Director of 
Recreation, Oshkosh; and Arthur Williams, N.R.A. These rules 
were published by the American Sports Publishing Co. 

* ££ * 

THE Mills College Bulletin for the Summer Session of 1934 is 

so artistic in conception that it deserves mention from that 
standpoint alone. The cover is apparently an original conception 
of one of the buildings on the campus and the illustrations 
throughout are all excellent photography. 
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Tennis Technique 

(Continued from Page 31) 
should always be at right angles to the intended path of 
the ball. 

6. It is more difficult to chop a stroke than it is to 
chop: a top-spin stroke. In the former, one must put an 
opposite spin on the ball, while in the latter the same 
spin is added to the ball. 

7. Assume a net position about half-way between the 
service line and the net only when you have gained the 
right by your stroke or by the poor position of your 
opponent. 

8. In the doubles game, play alongside your part- 
ner, both up or both back, and keep your court equally 
divided between the two players. 

Corrections and criticism of players can be more 
readily made if facts regarding their play are actually 
obtained and recorded after observation. The following 
blank may be used to record the play of a man in 








competition. 
RNIN oa A reeves, Sera aadansrawwseioe MRM NEE 35 0.2: secs Uisseciayamaiese oes 
LO SNS Eee aero CRORE OS SERRE Sirs ER EARN Ere meee 
Service: 

Ace Good Into Net Behind Lin: 








_ <4 fp 
| | 

| 

| 

| 

} 








1—for first ball. 2—for second ball. 














Volley: 
Pt. Good Into Net Behind Line 
| 
| | 
| 
1—for each stroke. 
Ground Stroke: 
Pt. Good Into Net Behind Line 





| 
| | 
| 





1—for each stroke. 


The objective testing of individuals in any activity is 
a means of ascertaining their present ability and can be 
used to measure their progress over a given period. 


Tests to Determine Progress 


The following tests will enable a director to test the 
ability and progress of any tennis player. (These tests 
are developed for indoors.) 

Test 1. Accuracy Serving Test.—Player serves five 
balls at a chart thirty-nine feet away. The chart is three 
feet from the floor, and is two feet high, and ten feet 
wide, and divided into five equal parts, with three dif- 
ferent scores in the sections. 

Grade by recording the total score made on five 
attempts. 

Test 2. Speed.—The player stands fifteen feet away 
from a wall which is free from any projections. ' Bounce 
the ball and hit it against the wall, and record the num- 
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ber of times the ball is returned during a fifteen-so 
period. Use ground stroke or volley. mi to 

Test 3. Ground Stroke Accuracy (Forehand Strok a 
—A chart nine by twenty-seven is made Across the M4 . 
with the baseline of the court being the far side of ‘ . 
rectangle. It is divided into three equal parts, eac : 





b being 


nine feet wide and nine feet long. Center SQUATE Sepp , 
five points, and each side square scores two Points, Thy 
player stands on his own baseline and on the left sig j 
of the court. He tosses a ball over a line twelve feet ‘ re 
his right, and parallel with his own baseline. He mu f 
then hurry to play this ball on the first bounce and hit 
over the net into the rectangle on the other court. 














start Oo T 
la 

A oa ls I 

He 

- 


Score by recording the total points made on five g. 
tempts. 

Test 4. Body Position and Ground Stroke Accurg 
(Backhand Stroke )—Repeat test No. 3, but start q 
right side of the court and use backhand stroke. 7 

Test 5. Volley.—Start player fifteen feet away fron 
a wall. Test his ability to continue hitting the ball ) § 
the wall on a volley over an eight-foot high line. Recor 
the number of successful returns in a fifteen-second peri | 
od. If player misses before period is up, record th 
last successful return. 

The final score would be the total points made in aj 
five tests. 


My Old Kentucky Home 


(Continued from Page 25) 
ter, etc., nothing distinguishable. The negroes steal t 
terrace edge and watch the “white folks” dance. Joh 
notices them and when the dance is finished, calls th 
attention of everyone. The negroes start to slip aw) 
but John calls them back.) 

Joun: Sambo, Jim, Jack, Henry, you-all come bat 
here! (The negroes return reluctantly to terrace edge, 
Come up here, you-all! (He is smiling and the negro 
grin widely as they perceive that he is not going tow: 
monish them for watching the “white folks” dance.) 

SaMsBo: Yassuh, massa, we’s comin’. (They come wp 
on the terrace.) 

Joun: (To his guests.) Ladies and gentlemen, we at 
going to be entertained by some real southern niggt 
dancing. (Turns to negroes.) This will be a contes, 
boys, and the best dancer of you-all gets a big cakt 
(Mary exits and returns with cake.) See, here it 8§ 
(Negroes are anxious to get cake.) What tune would 
you like, Sambo? 

SAMBO: Let’s hab “Dixie,” massa. 

(The music starts, the negroes dance and tumbiet 
their turn, and the prize is finally awarded to Sambi, 
who rushes away to the cabin after a “thank you, masit 
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to John, with the other negroes following him. They sit 

nd their fire and eat the cake. The guests dance 
yao other dances and start to leave. John and Mary 
bid each adieu and goodnight, Foster stays with the 
couple as the rest of the guests depart. As they wind up 
the path to their carriages, their way is lighted by flick- 
ering torches carried by negroes. The negroes at the 
cabin sing spirituals as the guests leave, and John and 
Mary and Foster stand side by side as they watch the 
torches of their visitors fade into the distance. The spir- 
itual slowly dies away.) 
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Physical Education in Mexico 


(Continued from Page 15) 
is ideal when it comes to physical education in Mexico, 


but physical directors as well as educators in general are) 


earnestly working towards a common goal. The whole 
movement has such a sound foundation, that it is the 
general belief that this country will be as advanced 


within the next fifteen years in this particular branch of | 


education, as any other nation, where physical activities 
have been given a serious thought by official, social, and 
educational institutions. 
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Achievement Tests in Swimming 


(Continued from Page 36) 


The limitations specified in the grading plan under the 
divisions “Required,” “Optional,” and “Improvement,” 
preyent the student from receiving a grade of over one 
hundred. In the case of a student who has attended 
regularly, and, in the opinion of the instructor, has ap- 
plied a maximum of effort in her work, but due to poor 
coordination or some physical limitation is unable to 
master a sufficient number of skills to give her the sixty 
points needed for a passing grade, the instructor may 
raise the value of the activities she has passed in order 
to give her a class grade of sixty. This means that she 
receives credit for a semester of physical training, but 
does not raise her classification in swimming. 


The instructor may set aside the last five minutes of 
each period for the passing of tests, or she may give 
over a whole period for the purpose every two or three 
weeks, announcing in advance what activities may be 
tried. 


At the end of each semester the grading plans are 
studied by the swimming committee consisting of all the 
instructors who teach swimming. At the time of writing, 
we are beginning our third semester under this plan, and 
the only change made at the last meeting was the incor- 
poration of marathon swim records into the grading plans 
of the intermediate and advanced classes. A space is 
left on the achievement chart for recording the points 
made in the marathon swim, but the actual record of 
lengths swum is kept by the girls on a separate chart. 
The rules for the marathon swim were adopted almost 
exactly as outlined by Ann Avery Smith in the article 
reviewed above. 


Since we have not yet discovered an objective way to 
measure strokes and dives, the next best thing is to try 
to increase the reliability of the subjective judgments— 
reliability, in this case, meaning the degree to which the 
individual would receive the same rating by different 
judges. On this point it would seem that the satisfactory 
performance plan would have the advantage over the 
degree of perfection plan because it gives less power to 
the judge in influencing the score. In either case, how- 
ever, it is necessary to define the essentials of form for 
every stroke and dive so that each judge will have a 
similar conception of it. This was done in the play- 
ground tests. The next thing is to decide how the points 
awarded for the performance of the skill are to be di- 
vided among the essentials of form. This can be done 
in two ways: 


1. List the common faults, and assign the number of 
points to be deducted for each. 
2. Group the essentials of form into from three to five 


divisions, and assign points so that the sum equals the 
point value, e.g.: 


GROMES: eects ewiciniers BEMREE ssapcrsvensiereiorers 3 points 
RR acc ainveiateves 3 points 
NE ccs erotosen 2 points 
i re 1 point 


breathing 
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RRM 2s ci 2icrccaecnos approach Saban 3 points 
position In air .. 5 points 
entry into water 2 Points 

After working with the first method, we found thats 

was not practicable due to there being too many items i 

remember and apply in the short space of time “- 3 

for making an observation. In this respect the sep 

method is much more usable. - 











Conclusion 


In devising achievement tests which will be of vali 
for the purpose of motivation (and grading if desires) 
the first consideration must be the situation jp which 
they are to be used. { 


If instruction is to be given in classes where thee: 
a wide range of ability, a series of progressive tests, sy, 
as those described in Miss Wayman’s book, might 
used very successfully because they are short and ye 
there are enough of them to provide for the range of aij, 
ity. Permanent records similar to those kept by Mis 
Anderson would be an excellent way to have a cam. 
over from year to year. 


When it is possible to have the swimmers assigned j 
classes according to ability, the achievement chart om. 
taining all the skills to be taught is a very satisfactoy 
arrangement both from the standpoint of economy i 
time in testing, and unity of program in instruction, 

In choosing the skills composing each test, there ar 
the following points to consider: 

1. What are the objectives for the group in which th 
test is to be used, and does the composite test measur 
the student’s accomplishment of these objectives? 

2. Is the skill worth mastering? What is its valw 
relative to the other skills? 


3. Is it within the power of the average person in tha 
group to master the skill in the time allowed for th 
course? 

4. What is the degree of difficulty relative to the othe 
skills? 

In devising a method of grading, attention should k 
given to the following criteria: 

1. The degree to which the grade is affected by the it 
structor’s judgment should be reduced to a minimum. 


2. The content of the tests should be broad enougi 
to challenge and interest the most skilled in the cas 
but, at the same time, make it possible for the slow: 
students who apply a maximum of effort to receive: 
passing grade. 

3. The range of the grades of a very large class, aml 
of the grades of several smaller classes put into one fit 
quency distribution curve, should approach the norm 





curve. 
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4. Improvement should be considered, but in physial 
activities it is not fair to grade on the basis of improv 
ment alone as measured by the difference in performant 


between initial and final test unless the difference § 
properly scaled to give as much credit for the imprott 
ment of a good performance as for the improvement di! 


poor one. 
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5, Time spent in administering the tests and comput- 


ing the grade should be reduced to a minimum. 





Swimming and Water Sports 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Canoeing classes are being offered in the North High 
School at Wichita, Kansas. Other schools and Y.W.C.A.’s 
are giving instruction in swimming pools, when other 
facilities were not available. 

The University of Wisconsin is fortunate to have its 
classes on the nearby lake, and the University of Iowa 
yses the Iowa River, only a block from the Women’s 
Gymnasium, for regular college classes. 

It is interesting to note that in a recent Master’s 
thesis on “Individual Differences in Interests and Efforts 
of College Women as Related to a Program of Physical 
Education”* swimming, canoeing, and rowing were all 
rated high in the student’s choice of activities. 

All questions are welcomed by members of the com- 
mittee who are authorities in the various phases of the 
water sports field and represent all sections of the United 
States. For the reader’s convenience the names of the 
members follow. 


Water Sports Committee 1933 


Marjorie Camp, Iowa City, Iowa, Dept. of P. E., Univ. of Iowa. 

Marie Henze Glass, Berkeley, Calif., Dept. of P.E., Univ. of 
Calif. 

Helen Starr, Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. of P.E., Univ. of Minn. 

Olive McCormick, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., 
Waterfront Advisor of Girl Scouts of America. 

Elmore Biggs, Boston, Mass., Bouvé-Boston School of P.E.. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Eleanor Deming, 45 Gramercy Park North, New York, N. Y., 
Director Camp Miramichi, Merrill, N. Y. 

Marjorie Mayer, Tallahassee, Fla., Dept. of P.E., Florida State 
College for Women. 

Ethel McGary, 315 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., Assistant 
Director Life Saving Service, New York Chapter A.R.C. 

Nita Sheffield, New York, N. Y., Dept. of P.E., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Ann Avery Smith, Urbana, Illinois, Dept. of P.E., Univ. of 
Illinois. 


*Miriam G. Waggoner, State University of Iowa Thesis, 1934. 





Junior High Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 33) 


Boys and girls hurry to other classes. The period is 
over, but the instruction continues. Health education is 
an all-day, every-day subject. Every teacher plays a part 
in its development. Physical education teachers are di- 
rectly responsible, but the entire educational staff—not 
forgetting the all-important custodian—must live and 
teach the health program that it may properly function 
in developing good citizenship, and in contributing to 
the vital, vocational, avocational, civic, and moral effi- 
ciency of our boys and girls. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace E. Jones 


The Massachusetts State Society of Physical Education will 
hold its annual meeting Wednesday, May 16, at Nickerson Field 
of Boston University which is located at Riverside, Weston. The 
Society extends its invitation to all physical educators whether 
they are members of the Society or not. The program is: 


3:30 p.m. Baseball game— Boston University vs. Harvard; 
Tennis—Boston University vs. M.LT. 

6:00 p.m. Supper. Box luncheon to be furnished by indi- 
viduals and lemonade by the Society. At this time there will be 
a short business meeting with the election of officers followed by 
an evening program of tennis, canoeing, horseshoes, archery, sing- 
ing, and social dancing. 

The Connecticut Valley Group of the Massachusetts State 
Society met Friday, April 13, at Smith College. Mr. Harold M. 
Gore was the chairman of the meeting and the program was as 
follows: 

Speaker—Mr. Carl L. Schrader on “The Administration of 
Intramural Programs in Junior and Senior High Schools.” 

Speaker—Mr. G. B. Affleck on “Intramural Activities in Phys- 
ical Education.” 

The Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education will move to 
Kendal Green, Weston, Massachusetts during June of 1934. In 
this new location the students can enjoy all the advantages of 
country life at a point easily reached from the heart of Boston. 


Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 














Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M. S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B. A. Degree 
A five-year program in liberal arts and_ physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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The American Medical Association 
(Continued from Page 4) 


of Hygeia are articles on various health topics from out- 
standing lay and medical authors; a department of 
school health; a juvenile department; a department of 
questions and answers; pictures of health interest from 
the far corners of the globe; health news and views in 
brief; and an advertising section which can be relied 
upon to be free from harmful exaggeration and mis- 
representation. 

The Council on Physical Therapy was established in 
1925 and the Committee on Foods in 1929. These are 
similar in character to the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, but they deal, respectively, with methods and 
appliances in physical therapy and with foods. The 
influence of such councils and committees is to discour- 
age exploitation of the public by those who would foist 
upon them or upon the profession methods, apparatus, 
or products which are advertised with claims that cannot 
be substantiated. 

The Association established a Bureau of Exhibits in 
1930, which in addition to managing the Scientific Ex- 
hibit at the annual meeting and the permanent central 
scientific exhibit at headquarters, sends out numerous 
exhibits in connection with fairs, meetings, and conven- 
tions. These latter are of an educational nature and 
calculated to appeal to lay observers. 

The Bureau of Medical Economics was established in 
1931 to study general economics having a bearing on 
the practice of medicine and to suggest methods for cor- 
recting dangerous medical tendencies which may react 
to the disadvantage of the public health or of the pro- 
fession. 

The Association conducts an enormous correspondence 
with physicians and lay persons inquiring for informa- 
or products which are advertised with claims that can- 
not be substantiated. 


HE activities of the American Medical Association 

are directed through two principal channels, namely, 
to the profession and to the public. Its service to the 
profession is all calculated to raise the standards of 
medical practice, keep the profession free from contami- 
nation by selfish interests, and enable it to serve the 
public better. Anything that improves medical practice 
is an important fundamental necessity for the public 
health. In addition, the Association from its national 
headquarters and through many of its state and county 
societies is rendering direct educational service to the 
public. Individual physicians who are members of the 
Association have given of their advice and service in 
support of.and cooperation with health projects to an ex- 
tent which ‘can only be estimated but which may fairly 
be designated as extremely important, both in volume 
and significance. The American Medical Association 
and its constituent and component societies have sup- 
ported satisfactory and well conceived public health pro- 
jects and in many instances have initiated them. Many 
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state and local health departments owe their 





















to the activities of public-spirited and fat-seeing d 
cians or medical societies. The American Medic 4 an 
sociation and its constituent and component socie. sl 
have, on the other hand, never hesitated to Voice . ” 
opposition to projects offered in the name of bubi . 
health which they deemed to be unsound or uy desi oa 
in any particular. 
The medical profession of today in America cos. tea 
tutes, as it always has, the largest group of Professioy ch: 
workers interested in the public health. It stands tea: Bact 
as a whole, to cooperate in any public health Proje pr 
which is soundly conceived and efficiently carrieq . , 
The criterion of soundness must be the best interes; no 
of the public as a whole, not of any limited group inkl M 
community. to 
de 

| as 

Aspects of Recognition T 
(Continued from Page 10) : 

profess to be guided by educational principles. By) 
pupil needs physical development and the opportuiy! 
of developing his talents and receiving recognition j¢) 1: 
such development. tk 
Second, our physical education program may help kf it 
individual in his preparation for life by assisting af js 
helping him to adjust himself when he meets obstadef {i 





that is, when he cannot do what he would like toa® t 
This would seem to be the social aspect of physical e.® 
cation. The student should be guided as far as possitk® y 
to compete in the activity he is best fitted for, be} 
athletics or dramatics. If he fails in one activity, 
should be encouraged to try another. The boy wh 
loses a race learns a valuable lesson in adjustment. i 
must figure out how he can beat his opponent, or reig 
himself to accepting second place, or select some othe 
activity in which he feels he would stand a better chane 
of getting higher recognition. In team games he mw 
adjust himself to the idea of not getting all of the recy 
nition since others make his winning possible. 

Many people feel that the social values in physi 
education lie mainly in team games, where loyalty ai 
cooperation with the group result from participation i 
such games. It would seem to me that there are ev 
greater values in the teaching of social behavior betwes 
individuals, and the adjustment of individuals to the 
own problems, if only for the reason that there are moty 
of such cases. 

Any individual in meeting an obstacle may retreat, 
give up, and such cases may take the form of neurdti 
paranoic, or. even suicidal action. Or he may attack uf 
reasonably, which is often typified by disciplinary af 
in our schools, and even criminal action punishable lj 
prison sentence or death sentence. If we can assist 
the adjustment of individuals and prevent them {rs 
following either of these anti-social forms of behavit 
we can justify our place in the educational curriculit 
with ease. 
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uch adjustment occurs daily in our gym 

— ae. Sis often “quit” athletic teams, 
: the other hand, actually strike officials or oppo- 
po when they cannot get what they want. Boys cut 
ned Jasses, or become disciplinary cases when made to 
o  daiee by a program that is not adjusted so as to 

‘thin their ability. 

—., team aria of football, basketball, etc., do 
teach social behavior, there are just as great or greater 
chances to teach lessons in all of our physical education 
activities by the adjustment of the individual to his 
ye be those who will remark that I have given 
no consideration to the psychology of a “swelled head.” 
My belief is, that there is more damage done by giving 
too little recognition, than by giving too much. 

This force of recognition (as the completion of the 
desire to be superior) may not be considered, perhaps, 
4s the great “motivator” or “stimulus” for every pupil. 
There are many pupils who do not seem to be actuated 
by the desire to be superior and be recognized. This type 
of pupil has characteristics similar to a type of people, 
whom psychologists call “introverts.” They are generally 
studious, quiet appearing, self-effacing, and do not care 
much for athletic activities. There is not a great deal 
that is known about this group at the present time, and 
it is difficult to designate a person and definitely say he 
is an introvert, or he is an extravert, except, perhaps, at 
the opposite ends of the range. I do not feel qualified 








to say that this group is, or is not, affected by this force 
of recognition. They do not seem however, to give out- 
ward signs of its influence. 





Training Recreation Leaders 
(Continued from Page 22) 
activity participation do to the person who participates? 
In closing it seems appropriate to call attention to the 
fact that no matter how much training we may offer in 
the techniques and skills and in methods of teaching, and 
administrators, the success of a recreation program from 


_ the standpoint of good citizenship will depend on the type 


of individuals recruited and trained for the leadership 
positions. It really is a question of what does the activity 
participation do to the person who participates? If it 
makes him happier, more satisfied, more wholesome in 
spirit, more enthusiastic about cooperative social activi- 
ties, more ready to do his part as a member of society 
and as a leader or a follower in the group, the activity 
may be considered to have accomplished desirable ends. 
Recreational leadership is really another form of educa- 
tional opportunity for every person, of whatever age, to 
so act that he may improve himself, and in the process 
make desirable social contacts and contribute something 
to the happiness and welfare of others. 

The greatest single contributing factor to this end is 
without doubt the provision of trained leaders of such 
type that they may appropriately serve as ideal heroes 
and heroines for both youth and adult in this leisure- 
time participation. 





WOUNDS 


ABRASIONS, CUTS, CONTUSIONS, 
BRUSH BURNS, INJURIES FROM 
NAILS, SPLINTERS, CINDER 
SCRATCHES, ETC. 


are responsive to treatment with 
Antiphlogistine. 

When applied as hot as the patient can com- 
fortably bear direct to an inflamed or lacerated 
surface, it helps to relieve the pain and in- 


flammation and to restore the tissues to their 
normal condition. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


® DECONGESTIVE . 
ANALGESIC a ANTISEPTIC 


Sample & Literature to Trainers, Coaches, 
and Physical Directors 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


163 Varick St. . - New York 














ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Physical Education 


Four-year course leading to the B.S. Degree in Health 
and Physical Education. Large faculty. Unusual op- 
portunities for practice teaching and observation of 
athletic activities. Co-educational. Dormitories for 
girls. Instruction at camp part of regular curriculum. 
School represented in intercollegiate varsity competi- 
tion. Graduates in demand. Pupils admitted in Sep- 
tember and February. 


Special summer session begins June 26 
For catalog address Laurence S. Hill, Director 


226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 
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A Justification for Tap Dancing 
(Continued from Page 29) 
far as I can see, the only real American art is jazz.” 

If jazz music is used to accompany tap dancing it j 
evident that a teacher must be discerning in her sl ; 
tion, for as much variation exists in the gamut of mm 
as in other forms of music. "7 

One more point might be made before taking Up the 
problem of a creative approach to tap dancing. With an 
increasing number of institutions changing from q Te. 
quired to an optional program of physical education, jt 
behooves us to take careful inventory of our resources 
Activities which in themselves make an appeal to the 
student should be analyzed and an attempt made tp 
enrich their content. Tap dancing, which makes this 
appeal, may be the means of introducing into the phys. 
ical education department those students who might 
otherwise not take advantage of the opportunities that it 


offers. 
A CREATIVE approach to tap dancing is rather ap 
ambiguous term. In the dance world, the word 
creative so definitely connotes the modern free dance, 
that any such aspiration on the part of tap dancing would 
seem to encroach upon that domain. But what tap dane. 
ing really pretends to do is to make provision in another 
dance form for the development of creative power and 
for the giving of that joy and satisfaction which comes 
from producing something of one’s own. 

Before original work can be attempted in any field, it is 
first necessary that one has a foundation upon which to 
build. The foundation requirements for tap dancing 
would be: an ability in the fundamental steps, an under- 
standing of the characteristic forms of each type of rov- 
tine, a knowledge of musical phrasing, and an apprecia- 
tion of dance design. 

This presupposes a period of drill in which the students 
master certain fundamental controls, study different dance 
patterns which are applicable to the varying types of 
routines, and have practice in marking out musical 
phrases. When the students have the necessary founda- 
tion, there are several methods of approach, depending 
upon the class. One may have different types of music 
played and have the students choose the music they wish 
to dance. They then decide if they would rather work 
individually, in two’s, three’s, or in larger groups. Sug- 
gestions may be solicited for steps and combinations ap- 
propriate to the music. These may be written on a black- 
board and serve as a starting basis. The students then 
separate into their respective groups and experiment with 
different combinations and patterns. Thirty-two meas 
ures of music constituting a dance of four measures is 
probably best suited to this type of experimentation. The 
music, of course, is repeated as often as desired. The 
groups may prefer to have the music broken up into 
steps, hearing just eight measures at a time. Using 4 
part of each class period for this original work, it may 
take three or four periods to complete a dance. When4 
group is satisfied with the form of its composition, the 
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ce is done for the class—the class acting as a critical 


dan 


udience. , 
In the case where a class does not respond readily to 


uch procedure, it may be necessary for the teacher to 
, t assist in the blocking out of each step. She might 
as the traditional manner of constructing tap routines. 
That is, in an eight-measure step, the first two measures 
represent a unit and mark the pattern of the step. This 
attern is repeated twice and the last two measures are 
ieft for the break. She may even go further and suggest 
a definite problem for the unit, for instance, that it should 
include some combination of a tap and a chug. This 
method, of course, would not produce very interesting 
results and should only be used at the beginning to illus- 
trate various possibilities. 

Again, it is interesting to have one member of the 
group beat out a rhythm on the tom-tom and have the 
rest of the class reproduce this rhythm in some original 
step pattern. . 

There is also the possibility of improvisation, where 
the students mark out the rhythm of the music, attempt 
to create new patterns, or experiment with syncopation. 
There are endless possibilities open to us for developing 
a keen interest among students in creating their own 


dances. 


HAT music to use is an important factor to con- 

sider. So far, too little study has been made of the 
problem to attempt here to advocate the use of one type 
of music and condemn the use of another. What is 
needed is much further experimentation in the use of 
various types of music. 


In some situations the use of jazz would not be toler- 
ated, in others, it would not be advisable. However, if 
one has freedom of choice, a variety of types might be 
utilized: folk tunes and especially some of the more 
recent arrangements of these tunes such as, “The Arkan- 
sas Traveler,” “Turkey in the Straw,” and “The Har- 
monica Player” of David Guion, or the ‘““Negro Minstrel 
Melodies” of H. T. Burleigh; a second group might in- 
clude compositions by such composers as Gershwin and 
others mentioned in an earlier part of this paper; in the 
third group, carefully selected jazz music; and lastly 
what we might designate as “modern harmonies”—the 
inference here is to the improvisations of Joe Sanders 
and Lee Sims. 


At least no harm could be done by experimenting with 
different types of music as accompaniment for tap danc- 
ing, and we might find that such a procedure would pro- 
vide interesting variety. 

In concluding, if we can accept the interpretation of 
tap dancing which this paper has attempted to present, 
then this phase of dancing need not be condemned as a 
static form, embracing elements which are not in accord 
with physical education principles. But rather with a 
broader conception of its purposes and uses, tap dancing 
should be welcomed as an activity which can make its 
contribution to the high school, college, or university pro- 
gtam of physical education. 
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